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PREFACE 


The following chapters contain the main outline of the 
liberal religious tradition as it was established and developed 
in Rockford, Illinois. the story is far from completely told. 

Due to the nature of the materials used it has been nec- 
essary to vary the approach to the successive periods. To estab- 
lish the order of events, the data on the Universalist Church and 
the Rockford Unitarian Society required collection and careful 
integration. The materials on the Church of the Christian Union 
from 1870-1904 were more abundant and of a kind which allowed 
much more analysis and interpretation. On the other hand, the 
data on the period 1900-1943 were embarrassingly’ plentiful; they 
were so contemporaneous that interpretation has been very diffi- 
cult. It was necessary to obtain objectivity by impersonalizing 


the account as much as possible. 


T have undertaken the task of writing this brief history 


for two reasons. I believe a knowledge of ie past origins of 
their liberal religious tradition can be of assistance to the mem- 


bers of the Church of the Christian Union in their present efforts 
to extend and deepen the good life that it may become the posses- 
sion of all persons. Secondly, I hope, that upon seeing how the 
fortunes of the Church vary with the impact of social movements, 
they will be prompted to ask and to search for answers to two 


questions: What is a Church in the twentieth century? and Do we 
lead or do we follow in liberal thinking? 
Whatever the limitations of this history, the reader may 


be sure that I am very grateful for the encouragement and assist- 
ii 


ance received from the members of the Church of the Christian 


Union, especially that of Rev. G. Richard Kuch, who opened his 


home to me during my many trips to Rockford. 


Harold Kenneth Shelley 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER I 
THE UNIVERSALISTS 


1. The Movement into Illinois and Rockford 


The influx of Universalism into Illinois, Winnebago coun- 
ty, and Rockford was dependent upon the advancing settlement of 
the newly opened country and the zeal of certain individuals. As 
the countryside became more and more settled there was better 
opportunity for the increasing number of ministers to organize 
locally, in associations regionally, and on a statewide basis. 
But the supply of ministers never approximated the demand. Those 
who were in the state did considerable missionary activity, often 
forming regular circuits. But the fruits of their labors were 
not always lasting; much preaching was done, many societies were 
formed, and a few churches were organized.- 

As early as 1832 a few copies of the Magazine and Advo- 
cate were in circulation in Illinois.“ The first preacher in the 
state was A. R. Gardner, who settled at Henderson in May, 1835, 


and stayed there until 1838.° The first Universalist layman to 
settle in Rockford was Daniel Shaw Haight. In fact, Mr. Haight 


Iine state of flux in the organizing activities is amply 
attested in the tremendous inaccuracies of the western statistics 
in the Universalist Register, a fact that Erasmus Manford often 
laments in his Monthly. Yet on the whole a view of the growth of 
organized Universalism is presented in the increasing numbers of 


gg 1 ly and societies and church buildings in the period 1840 
to 60. , 


’Richard Eddy, Universalism in America (Boston: Universal- 
ist Publishing House, 1866), pp. 371-73. 


Stpia. Also confirmed by the Universalist Register of 
1836, and a letter in Manford's Magazine, November, 1870. 


% 


tA . 
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was the first settler on the east bank of the Rock river at what 
is now known as East Rockford. He arrived on April 9, 1835,* 
after having first selected and disposed of a claim near Geneva, 
Illinois. 

In the spring of 1836, the first Universalist sermon 
© By 1837 
The 1837 Universalist 


preached in Chicago was given by Rev. William Queal. 
Reve Aaron Kinney was located at J oliet.© 
Register and Manford's Mevesine of November, 1870, ¢ agree that 
there were two preachers in Illinois then, but they do not agree 
as to who they were. The former claims A. R. Gardner and N. 
Wright, with a layman named Blair also active; the latter claims 
A. R.- Gardner and J. P. Fuller. The Register for 138° shows 

the number of preachers in the state in 1837 to be six; the 1839 
edition puts the figure at six also. This is a decided increase 
end made possible the establishment of Illinois State Convention, 
November lst, 1837." 

The convention was composed of all the Universalists in 
the state, with a provision in the constitution that when numbers 
warranted it the Convention could be shifted to a delegate basis. 
There was also an expectation that local associations would be — 
formed within the state. The increased numbers of Universalists 
by 1840 resulted in the council of the Convention being made into 


a body composed of church lay delegates and all the ministers. ?° 


» gees 


Scharles A. Church, History of Rockford (Rockford: New 
England Society, 1900), pp. 35-36. 


Snddy, op. cit. Sipia. 


"In a letter reprinted from the Universalist Leader and 
written by T. H. Tabor, on the state of affairs in the West. 


Brady, op. cit. "Ini ° 
LO 


Ibid., and the Universalist Illinois State Convention 


Records. 


3 
Included among the increasing number of emigrants who 
came into Illinois, and especially between 1834 and 1840 to Rock- 
ford, were Thatcher Blake, who came in 1834 with Mr. Kent (the 

other "firdgt settler" of what is known as west Rockford), Thomas 


11 


Thatcher, and Ezra Dorman. The latter two were Universalists. 


There probably were many others as well judging from the events 
of 1841. 12 


2e Rev. Seth Barnes 


This rapidly developing scene in the state and in Rock- 


ford was preliminary to the foundation of a Universalist church 
in Rockford. But the group of Universalists which had begun to 
form lacked any ministerial leadership. Some time early in April, 


13 and from the con- 


1841, however, Seth Barnes came to Rockford, 
junction of events it is safe to say formed the spiritual center 
around which the Universalists clustered. 

~ Seth Barnes had come West in the first place for a very 


definite reason, and also settled in Rockford for equally certain 


llmnatcher Blake was born at Turner, Maine, March 16, 
1809. He left there in 1834 and went to St. Louis, where he 
heard favorable reports of the Rock River valley. He visited the 
town of Galena and there became acquainted with Gemanicus Kent. 
They decided to settle, after some exploration, at the site which 
later became west Rockford. Mr. Kent settled there to build a 
sawmill; Mr. Blake to till the soil. They both located claims, 
but Mr. Kent became the enterpriser, and owned very soon, a gen- 
eral proprietorship over a general store, blacksmith shop, saw-. 
mill, hotel, private mail system. The depression of 1837 wiped 
out Mr. Kent's resources because of his heavy indebtedness to 
establish these enterprises. Mr. Blake fared better; he resided 
on his farm until 1851, when he moved to town and entered the 
real estate business. Mr. Blake was a Unitarian. 


12 
Church, 2k: cit., claims a subscription list is still 


extant, which contains many more names. 


1Sniversalist Union, Saturday, July 31, 1841, extracts 
from a letter from Seth Barnes. 


4 


reasons. 14 Born in Plymouth, Connecticut, of Presbyterian par- 
ents, Mr. Barnes studied early for the Universalist ministry un- 
der Rev. Jacob Chase of Geneva, New York, and served a parish for 
two years at Perry, New York, before deciding to emigrate to the 
West. The primary motivation for this move 


was a far-seeing conviction that the great West was to become 

peopled with an industrious and freedom loving race; that 
there was soon to be a great center of influence; and that 

while that mass was chaotic, was the time to penetrate it 

with liberal ideas in theology. He believed his faith ought 

to go with that living current. In going West, he believed 

he could help mould institutions and ideas, instead of being 

errr to hammer jaway on those already moulded at the 

East. 


It was this idea and desire which led him to go to Chi- 
cago. There he labored with the First Universalist Society, and 
preached in the surrounding country. No money was guaranteed to 
Mr. Barnes for his services. It was probably during this itiner- 
ancy that he became acquainted with the Rockford Universalists. 
But he had hardly : 

chosen that point [Chicago] as a center from which to work 
before becoming convinced that a weekly religious paper would 
prove a most efficient agent in moulding public opinion. . . 
- « He saw that the field differed... . from that of New 


York. Here the villages were found only at long intervals 


- « « « they were not so situated as to accommodate all the 
people living in the country... . the roads were bad. . 


sai RSET ESL Stat piney? Bet bows PHS <> 
It is not exactly clear why Seth Barnes went to Rockford, 
but there are three reasons why he stayed and centered his work 
there for a time. He met a young lady whom he later married, he 
became interested in the organization of the Rockford church, he 


Saw Rockford as a central place from which to issue a religious 


Paper--certainly sufficient reasons for a young man of twenty-five. 


a 


14 erman Bisbee, Memoir of Seth Barnes (Cincinnati: 
Williamson and Cantwell, 1868), p. 34. 


15sy 44. 16rH44., Pe 40. 
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Shortly after Mr. Barnes arrived in Rockford the Univer- 
salist church was organized formally. At a meeting held in the 
brick schoolhouse, in East Rockford, April.24, 1841, the church 


was formea by the election of Daniel S. Haight, Ezra Dorman, and 


17 This saeco ty was certified in .« 
18 Preaching services 


Thomas Thatcher as Trustees. 
the recorder's office as required by law. 


were held at the courthouse and at the schoolhouse a portion of 


19 


the time during the next few months. The Methodists had been 


holding services in the schoolhouse, but after the Universalist 
church was organized and its services were scheduled for the same 
Place and hour, differences arose between. them. In spite of pri- 
ority in time the Methodists withdrew. -° 


There were about twenty-five members in the new Universal- 


21 


ist church. They felt themselves sufficiently strong in nunm- 


bers and means to undertake ‘the construction of a church building. 
A subscription list was made but it is important to notice that 


in conformity to the frontier conditions cash was scarce and most 


22 


of the people gave pledges of work or materials. Mr. Haight 


gave a lot which he valued at $100, and the same amount in car- 


3 


penter's and joiner's work, lumber, and $50 in cash.” William 


17 


18under the 1835 state law this constituted incorporation 


and legal responsibility. 


Church, op. cit., p. 229. 


19cnurch, op. cit., pe 229. 
20 Newton Bateman, Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois el 
Histo of Winnebago County, Vol. II, Histo of Winnebago County, 
aries A. urch, ed. (Chicago: Munse ill Publishing Co., 1916), 


pe 794. 


21ine letter of Barnes in the Universalist Union. 
22 


23 


Church, op. cit., p. 229. 


Bateman, Op. cit., Pe 804. 
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Worthington subseribed ten dollars in blacksmith's work; Charles 
Latimer gave twenty dollars; A. M. Catlin offered twenty-five dol- 
lars in produce or materials; J ames M. Wight gave one thousand 
feet of lumber and twelve dollars.“ 

With this beginning the cornerstone was laid Thursday, 
July 22, 1841, on the lot given, which was near the east side of 
the public square. The event was witnessed by a large assembly 


25 


of people of all religious views. Prayer was offered by Rev. 


26 This 


Van Alstine, and a sermon was delivered by Mr. Barnes. 
was an important event for the Universalists in Illinois, for 
here was begun one of the earliest church buildings in the state. 
Mr. Barnes refers to it in his letter of July: "We have commenced 
building a meeting house, to be owned wholly by Universalists."~" 
Furthermore he compares the building to the only other Universal- 
ist church under construction in the state, the one at St. Charles. 
The Rockford church was of brick, 34 by 46 feet, with an addition 
of a ten foot portico. Barnes says: “At St. Charles, where Br. 


Rounseville preaches the word, they are building one of stone, 


nearly as large as ours, and at Crystal Lake they are making ar- 
reangements for building next season."<> 
24 


Church, op. cit., p. 230. 


2587p the frontier town, the church of whatever faith was 
viewed as a good and stabilizing influence, and often was support- 
ed by all prominent citizens, at least to the extent of attending 
its most public functions. 


26church, op. cit., p.- 230. 


“lUniversalist Union, Saturday, July 31, 1841. 

28rnere was for .a time some dispute about whether the 
church in Canton was earlier than St. Charles. Mr. Rounseville 
Maintains in an article in padles tapes ttory Vol. 19, p. 244, 
that his church at St. Charles was rst. I have found no other 
evidence that there was a church at Canton. In any case the 
Barnes letter in the Universalist Union of July 31, 1841, shows 
clearly that both the Rockford and St. Charles churches were be- 
ing built at the same time. 


at | 


But the greatest importance of the founding of the church 
and the immediate starting of construction of a building lies not 
in its early date but in the fact that here was a concrete expres~- 


sion of Seth Barnes philosophy of the Universalist cause, a point 


of view which was apparently shared by Mr. Rounseville. Mr. Barnes 


had come to the West, as observed previously, to help mould the 
ideas and institutions of that chaotic land. But he also wanted 
to securely root the people and the liberal faith so that Univer- 
salists would be the core of the newly forming society. It is 
for this reason that he says in his July letter to the Universal- 


ist Union: "I have adopted the course of forming churches instead 


of societies. .. . 1 In a tribute to Mr. Barnes, W. E. Manley 


clearly sets forth the significance of this idea. 


- « « « Br. Barnes saw, what others have not clearly 
seen, how important it was to take possession of the 
country, and to occupy the ground before it had been se- 
cured by those of a different faith, who, once estab- 
lished would use all their exertion to keep us out. This 
was a favorite idea with him. .... I remember too, 
that he recommended the purchase of lots in all the towns 
end villages of the West, while they could be obtained 
cheap, so that they might be on hand when needed.? 


The ownership of a lot and bhilding would give to the church 
formed on April 24th, the locale and stability that was necessary 
for a strong movement. - It was this idea, the leadership of Seth 
Barnes, and the religious needs of the Universalists already in 
Rockford which were the elements in the founding of the Universal- 
ist church of that city in 184l. 


Although this auspicious beginning had been made it must 
be reported that the church building was never finishea.°+ What 


—— 2. 


eo miversalist Union, Saturday, July 31, 1841. 


S0pisbee, op. cit., p. 163. 3 


aS 
Slonurch, op. cit., pe 230. 


the progress of the work was during the next year is not known, 
but since Barnes did not leave Rockford until very late in 1842 
or early in 1343°° it is to be surmised that at least the group 
continued to exist. On September 3rd, 1842, delegates A. Bliss 
and John Benjamin were present at the Illinois State Convention; 


Mr. Barmes gave the prayer. 


3. The Better Covenant 


It was during the period about which there is so little 
information, July, 1841, to September, 1842, that Mr. Barnes was 
centering his attention on the formation and publication of a re- 
ligious paper. The desire to publish such a paper was part of 
his recognition that it would help to establish Universalism in 
Illinois. Once having decided to undertake this project, he spent 
much time on preliminary arrangements, discussions, and negotia- 


34 


tions. About two months in the Autumn of 1841 were spent in 


this way. It was decided that the publication should issue from 
Rockford, and that Rev. William Rounseville would be co-editor 
with Mr. Barnes.°” 


The first issue of The Better Covenant, as the paper was 


called, was dated January 6; 1842. 36 The paper was advertised in 
the Universalist Union February 5, 1842.97 Among other writers 


there occurred the signature of G. W. Lawrence, a Rockford man, 


3251 sbee, op. cit., pp. 55, 164. 
SSuniversalist Illinois State Convention Records. 


345i shee, op. cit., pe 43. 
351 pia. 


3Srnere is a complete file of the paper in the Rockford 
Library, but was not available to me. 


37Universalist Union of that date. 


who entered the ministry through Mr. Barnes' influence. He re- 


eeived his letter of fellowship from the Illinois State Convention 
in September, 1842. He was later associated with Mr. Barnes in 


& 


Chicago. 
The Better Covenant continued to be published until 1847, 


although it was moved from Rockford to St. Charles, before the 


first volume was closed,’ and still later removed to Chicago. °° 


This paper was the first one in the Northwest advocating liberal 


views in religion, and was a credit to the denomination. >” W. E. 


Manley maintains that with all the difficulties that beset it, 
40 


the paper was well timed. He also suggests that it was moved 


to St. Charles because of Mr. Rounseville being associate editor*+ 
end that it was later moved to Chicago because Mr. Barnes had the 
idea that Chicago would be a better place to publish a paper, at 
least in the near future. * 


Whatever may be the true case as to the causes of the re- 


moval of the Better Covenant, it is fairly clear that the record 
suggests that it drew Mr. Barnes’ attention away from the strug- 
gles of the Rockford Universalist Church. 


When one reads the 
whole of Herman Bisbee's biography of Mr. Barnes, one definitely 
gains the impression that for this period in his life editorship 


Captured Mr. Barnes’ fancy, and turned him away from his original 


‘ee 


SB rady, op. cit. 


395i sbee, op. cit., p. Sl. 


Ibid., De 163. 


41, suggest that Mr. Barnes was going to be married at 
this time, and had the intention of leaving Rockford. 


40 


425i sbee, op. cit., p. 164. “At that time it had but few 
advantages over Rock Ford or St. Charles. Indeed it was not cen- 
tral in view of the circulation." 


10 


intention of founding churches. It was only through the sale of 
the paper because of illness, and the pursuit of parish duties in 


wisconsin and Minnesota. that he escaped this influence in later 
life. His editorial interest prompted Mr. Barnes to move to Chi- 
cago. He went to establish himself in a permanent business, 
transporting himself, his printing press, and his wife to that 


4 It was on April 26, 1842, that he had been married in 


city. 
Rockford to Miss Dorilla C. Dormen** by Rev. D. Van Alstine. She 
had formerly lived in French Canada; she now accompanied him on 


most of his trips.“ 


During this short period, April, 1841, to early 1843, 
Rockford had been an important center of Universalism. There had 
been organized one of the earliest churches in the state; *° its 
minister*¢ undoubtedly had established the fact that he stood at 


the head of the ministry in the West. Likewise the Better Cove- 


nant was started in Rockford, and it proved to be an excellent 
way to spread the faith. G. W. Lawrence was the Rockford Univer- 
salists* contribution to the ministry. 

The last mention of the Rockford Universalists as a sepa- 


rate body is that they were not represented at the 1843 Universal- 


4354 sbee, ODe cit., Pe 55. 


4 she was probably the daughter of Ezra Dorman, one of 
the church trustees. . 


495i sbee, op. cit., p. 175. 


46niversalist Illinois State Convention Records. 


47 s1though the first connection of Mr. Barnes with this 
group was an unasked, but appreciated, service, the following 
Suggests an agreement.later: "I shall preach in Rockford one week 
from next Sunday, the first Sunday of my engagement for the pres- 
ent year." From a notice in the first issue of the Better Cove- 
Nant. Bisbee, op. cit., Pe 50. ; 


48 


Bisbee, op. cit., p. 53. 


11 


ist Illinois State Convention. *” 


Yet Universalism, and especially 


its liberal religious influence did not die with the passing of 
this attempt to organize a church. Rockford Universalists as in- 
dividuals contributed greatly to the continuance of liberal re- 
ligion, and they formed an important element in the Rockford Uni- 
tarian Society after 1843. Rev. D. M. Reed attests to their last- 
ing influence by this remark made in 1866: "He [Mr. Barnes] was 
for a time at Rockford, my present home, and his labors there are 
now flowering out with promise. "0 


42 niversalist Illinois State Convention Records. 


S054 sbee, op. cit., p.- 185. Mr. D. M. Reed, as will be 
seen in the chapter on the Unitarians, was a Universalist and was 
minister of the Rockford Unitarian Society. He had them change 
the name to the United Unitarian and Universalist Church. He and 
Mr. Barnes were intimate friends. 


CHAPTER II 


THE UNITARIANS 


1. The Introduction of Unitarianism 
into Illinois and Rockford 


As in the case of the Universalists, the development of 
UMnitarianism in Illinois and in Rockford came only as settlement 
of the country proceeded. Arising to meet the need were many 
pioneer ministers. Yet there never were enough pastors to fill 
the large number of churches begun in this period. Unitarian in- 
fluence was felt in the West as early as 1817 when Dr. Horace 
Holley was appointed president of the Presbyterian controlled 


1 In 1827 the first two Ameri- 


Transylvannia College in Kentucky. 
can Unitarian Association official missionaries were sent out; by 
1838 over thirty-three missionaries had visited the middle west- 
ern states. | 
The Cincinnati church was founded in 1830 with E. B. Hall 
as its first pastor; he was succeeded by Ephraim Peabody, who in 


1832 started the Western Messenger which was the first liberal 


paper in the West. The Louisville Unitarian church was founded 

in 1830; James Freeman Clarke was its minister from 1832 to 1839. 
In 1831 the Buffalo church was started; by 1835, St. Louis. The 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, founded in 1836, called Joseph 
Harrington to its pastorate in 1841, after a period of itinerant 
preachers. Arnold Crompton observes that “With the exception of 


‘ee 


lienold Crompton, “Unitarianiem in the Middlewest." Un- 


published thesis, Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 1939. 
Most of the facts of this section are summarized from his account. 


12 
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the Society at Meadville, Pennsylvania, the churches of the mid- 
ele west had thus far been founded as a direct result of Bastern 


influence. W2 


With this beginning the spread of Unitarianism in the 


west entered a second phase of development. “As the decade of 


the thirties closed, another force emerged. .... The infant 
churches became themselves powerhouses for missionary zeal."? 
W. G. Eliot, minister of the St. Louis society, and W. P. Hunting- 
ton of Hillsborough, Illinois, co-operated in providing impetus 
and direction to the formation of a Unitarian Society in Quincy, 


Illinois, during May, 1839. Augustus H. Conant, of Geneva, Illi- 


nois, was constantly on the move throughout southern Wisconsin 
Territory, the state of Illinois, and occasionally in Indiana and 
Iowae His active work began after he returned to Geneva from a 
year at Harvard Divinity School in 1841. Mr. Conant, formerly a 
farmer at Des Plaines, helped to organize a church at Geneva in 
May, 1842; he then used this as a center for his missionary trav- 
els, and as a tract and book distribution center. Rev. Joseph 
Harrington, of Chicago, was instrumental in the founding of the 


Unitarian church in Milwaukee, * 


and also one in Rockford. In di- 
rect response to the need of ministers in the West and as a part 
of the indigenous dovelapasnt. Meatetlle Theological School was 
founded in Meativille, Pennsylvania, in 1844. 

It was not until 1852 that the Unitarians of the West 
achieved regional organization. "The birth of the Western Uni- 


tarian Conference gave new impetus to missionary zeal, no and in- 


es 


“Ipid., De 27. Sibi. 


*tpia., and letters in the Christian Register, September, 
1841, and July 2, 1842. 


5 


Ibid., p. 36. 


14 


dicated that some maturity had been reached. Unitarianism was 
represented by many laymen who had moved from the East to the new 
frontier country for business purposes; churches were formed and 

ministers called to meet their need. The second step of mission- 
ary efforts was an attempt to meet not only the increasing numbers 
of Unitarians in the West but also to convert others to the be- 


there was no real native Unitarianism until the 


lief. However, 


second generation had grown up in the West. 


The first settlers in Rockford brought with them not only 


tniversalism but Unitarianism. Thatcher Blake, © was active for 


many years in the Unitarian Church. Several other early settlers 
were active Unitarians. Isaac Cunningham, with his brothers, and 
Richard Montague, were in Rockford by 1835. William P. Dennis 
and Nathaniel Wilder arrived in 1837. Dr. Josiah Goodhue, who 
had been a trustee of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, ’ 
came to Rockford in 1838. These are only a few who were there 

but it indicates that there was an increasing number of Unitarians 
in the town. The strongest influence in the formation of Rockford 


was that of New England culture.® 


The flow of New England and 
New York people into the Northwest meant that the towns were be=- 
ing founded according to their outlook and customs. It meant 


also, a more or less congenial atmosphere for other Unitarians 


who came later. Thus by 1841 it was felt that there were enough 
persons, and certainly the individual need, to start a Society. 


——— 
- —_— 


Ssee footnote ll, Chapter I. \ 


“Esther Hornor, Histo of the First Unitarian Society of 
cate 8801 1836-1896 (Chicago: First Unitarian Society, 1936), 
Pe S- 


l 


Scharles A. Church, History of Rockford (Rockford: New 
England Society, 1900), chap. 45, p. 253. Also the 1855 Record | 
Book, of the Rockford Unitarian Society. 


2. The Religious Society, 1841-1845 


Without waiting for a minister, the Unitarians organized 
as early as February, 1841. The first meeting for this purpose 


was held February 3rd, at which a committee was appointed to pro- 


mote the raising of money to support a clergyman.” 


10 


A subscrip- 


tion list’ ~ contained pledges of one hundred and sixty dollars 


11 


for this purpose. At another meeting held February 13th, the 


organization was completed with the election of Richard Montacue, 
Isaac N. Cunningham, Frances Burnap, Ephraim Wyman and James M. 


i2 


Wight as Trustees. The filing of this list of names with the 


county recorder constituted incorporation. The meeting had 


been held in the west-side schoolhouse. -* 


Not having secured a minister, the little group were de- 
pendent upon itinerant preaching. The Rock River Express of 


February 2ZOth carried the announcement that Rev. Joseph Harrington 
of Chicago would preach at the courthouse the following Sunday.” 
But there were others who preached there, too. John Murray, a 


later pastor of the church, notes in an historical sketch of the 
ehurch?® the following: 


“church, op. cit., pp. 194-200. 


10niaimed to be extant in 1916, but not available to me. 


limurch, op. cit. 


12 p14. 


13tpia. This is the 1835 State law concerning Religious 
Societies. | , 


145544. 


1StH14. 


161955 Record Book. 


/ 
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Their religious privations were neither few nor small. 
Far removed from the public worship they loved, and receiv- 
ing no sympathy from their fellow Christians, but rather 
denunciations in the Revival meeting and violent prayers in 
the prayer meeting. Such being the state of affairs they 
were glad to hear a word of any clergyman of liberal faith 
who might happen to come through. They were occasionally 
favored in this. Among others the names of Rev. A. Brown 
of Brattleboro, Rev. F. Gray, Dr. Hosmer, and Rev. B. 

Frost arg remembered, as in some sense Fathers of the 

h. 


Chure 

Another type of need was met in the town of Rockford by 
the Lyceum, and the Unitarians were very active in this. The mem- 
bership of the Lyceum included among other representative eiti- 
zens these Unitarians: Dr. Goodhue, Charles Latimer, *® James 
Wight, Anson Miller, Francis Burnap, Jason Marsh, J. A. Brown, 
William P. Dennis, ie - Horsman. 2? During the winter of 1840-41 
Jemes Me Wight delivered a lecture on the March of Mind, and Mr. 
Burnap gave two addresses on the Rise and Progress of Law.-° 

The progress of the society between 1841 and 1843 is ob- 
scure but it is known that they continued and that attempts were 
made to meet their lack of ministerial services. From early 1840 


on there were constant appeals in the Christian Register for aid 


to the western churches; money, books and tracts were solicited. 
A- H- Conant was very active in the distribution of pamphlets and 
books, and it was the presence of such materials that sustained 
Many of the small groups which had not yet secured a minister. 
This is clearly demonstrated in this letter from the West: 


It is well known that it is difficult to provide min- 
isters for the West until a Divinity School is established 
there. What shall we do then? They tell us what to do. 
"Send us,' says a western correspondent, ‘some of those 
silent but eloquent preachers, the tracts of your Associa- 
tion. It will be a great comfort to us, sometimes to meet 


l7rpia. ¥. 18 


He was a Universalist. 


19 20 


Church, op. cit., p.- 168. ~ Ibid. 
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together on the Sabbath and hear one of them_read. It 
will remind us of the New England Sabbath.'21 


™ the Christian Register of December 31, 1842, we note that "A 


bundle of 250 tracts and pamphlets were sent to Rockford, Illi- 
nois from Rev. Andrew Bigelow of Taunton, Massachusetts." 

Other ways to meet the group's need of a minister were 
also considered. Mr. Conant, who had arrived in Geneva in the 
fall of 18@1, considered the possibility of a circuit of churches 
including Rockford but decided the distances were too great. 


Next he contemplated an exchange of pulpits with Br. Walford, a Ww oRTH 


Christian Connection minister of Belvidere, and so to be able to 
go to Rockford which was only twelve miles away. Whether this 
was done or not is not known. In any case Mr. Conant early re- 
ceived an invitation from the Rockford group to visit them again. 22 
The needs and the vitality as well as the prospects of 
the Rockford Society are referred to in a letter of Rev. Joseph 
Harrington! s<~ in which he tells of a visit from two of Rockford's 
Unitarians, and that these two had pledged "$250 for six months 
and probably $500 for a year." Harrington comments "The present 
period is peculiarly favorable to exertions by us in that place. 


If you have men or money, Rockford must be one of the first fields 
of labor. "4 


3- The Relation of the Universalists and 
the Unitarians, 1841 to 1843 


From the account given of the Unitarians and the story of 


the Universalists (Chapter I) it will be seen that both these 


OO 


2lonri stien Register, March 12, 1842. 


22rhid., January 17, 1842. 
“3rhid., August 13, 1842. 


24opia. 
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societies sprang up at the seme time. The Universalists centered 
in East Rockford; the Unitarians mainly gathered in West Rockford. 


It is important to notice that up to 1841 the only means of cross- 
ing the river had been by ferry. The rivalry of Mr. Kent on the 
west side of the river with Mr. Haight on the east only served to 


2 In spite of the fact that there is only 


enhance the separateness. 
indirect evidence, it is likely that when the Universalist Society 
was unable to complete its church building and lost Mr. Barnes, 
its minister, they joined jn with the Unitarians. The presence 


6 as does 


of the same names in both church lists suggests this, - 
the fact that in 1858 Mr. Holland, then the Unitarian pastor, re- 
fers specifically to the Universalists, and Rev. D. M. Reed in 
1866 had the name of the group changed to "The United Unitarian 
and Universalist Church." 

It is clear that both groups were in a similar position 
with regard to lack of ministerial leadership, both were subject 
to unsympathetic treatment by other religious groups, and neither 
had secured a church building. I believe it was these conmon 
needs which brought them together and led to what has been re- 
ferred to in Church's account of the Unitarian Church as the or- 


genization of a church in 1843. 


4. The Organization of the Church, 1843 


Eerly in March, 1843, Rev. Joseph Harrington of Chicago 


preached every evening for a week on the distinctive doctrines of 


ae 


rhe east side of the river was called Haightville, and 
the west side was known as Kentville. To some extent this rival- 


ry has continued and has been important in many city and county 
decisions. a 


® 
265 ames Wight is a classic eee He was a Universal- 
0 


ist, had given substantial support the projected Universalist 
church, and for many years after this was a Trustee of the Uni- 
tarian Society. : 
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Unitarienism.* The meetings were well attended and a new inter- 


est awakened. On March 9th, Sunday, a church was organized. The 
preamble to the Covenant states that this new organization is a 
Church connected with the First Unitarian Society. = Just how 
distinct these two groups were is not clear, but several of the 
nemes signed to the covenant are the same as those of the origi- 
nal Trustees of 1841. The Church had about 15 members, and there 


20 The group had raised about $200 
30 


were others who might join. 
for preaching for the coming year. Charles Wyman was the Li- 
brarian of the Society at that time. 

The Covenant under which the Church was assembled was as 


follows: 


We whose names are subscribed do unite ourselves to- 
gether in Christian fellowship to partake of the Lord's 
Supper, and to receive the spiritual comfort that may be 
derived from membership of Christ's visible church on 
earth. And may God grant his Spirit to help our mani- 
fold infirmities, and lead us in heart and in practice 
unto him who is the 'Way, the Truth and the Life.'31l 


The constituent members of the Church were Joseph Harrington, 
Sarah F. Dennis, Isaac N. Cunningham, Nancy G., James, Sareh M., 
Samuel, and Emily C. Cunningham, John Paul, R. B. Paul, W. D. 
Bardford, Catherine F. Goodhue, Ephraim Wyman, James M. Wight, 
and two who signed under an August bite: John Kendall, and Susan 


271855 Record Book. 


Brie preamble reads: "Covenant of the Church of Christ 
gathered in Rockford, March 9th, 1843, by Rev. Joseph Harrington, 
and connected with the First Unitarian Society of that town." 


-2onristian Register, April 5, 1843. 


30rbia4. 


Slinis covenant is written on a page which has been cut 
out of some earlier book and pasted into the 1855 Record Book. 
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Goodrich. 32 


Since there seems to be no covenant, articles of 
orgenization, or membership lists from the 1841 organization it 
is nearly impossible to determine what the overlapping of the 
Church and the Society might have been. Nevertheless, even Mr. 
Harrington recognizes a difference in the preamble statement that 
the Church “connected with” the Society. °° Some light is thrown 
on the situation by subsequent events. 

In 1843 the American Unitarian Association and others 
were concerned about the establishment of a western theological 
school; they sent a clergyman out to Belvidere, Illinois, to sur- 
vey that place as a possible site. In the course of this trip 
the clergyman stayed three weeks at Rockford, and submitted in a 
letter signed "B. pr. no4 a long report on the condition of the So- 
ciety there. Mr. "B. F." arrived in Rockford about July 7th, 
1843, and preached Sunday morning to a congregation of 75 and 
preached again in the evening to 100. The next day he went to 
Belvidere.-> The letter of report, which he wrote after he re- 
turned to Rockford and surveyed the situation, was dated Aucust 5, 
1843. °° During the three weeks there he gave two lectures, 
preached the Sunday services, visited, and formed a Sunday School 
and Bible class.” On the whole there were about 60 or 70 wor- 


S2mese names are signed below the original covenant. 


ay them with those of the Trustees of 1841 (see pace 15 
above). 


S3see footnote 28. | | Cone 


ats 
34, have been unable to identify "B. F." He had a parish 
somewhere in the East. 4 


SScuristian Register, August 5, 1843. 


S6rH44., September 2, 1843. 


37 Tpia. This and subsequent factual statements in the 
next two paragraphs are from this source. | m 
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shippers present at the services. 

The composition of the group and the prospective members 
were of three types: 1) There were about 10 or 12 families of 
Unitarians, who were very zealous and willing to make sacrifices 
for their faith; 2) there was a still larger number who were fa- 
yorable, and these would unite with the Society if they could 
have regular services; 3) there were some persons, alienated from 
the forms of religion they had seen, who were pleased with the 
Unitarian views, who sent their children to the Sunday School, 
and who might become settled in their religious views if they 
could hear good preaching and come under the influence of a Uni- 
tarian minister. 

All was not well within the group, however. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. "B. F." feels that the following is a 


favorable situation: 


There are some local and accidental circumstances that 
are favorable just at this time. The great religious ex- 
citement that prevailed last winter when Mr. Harrington 
was here has not only subsiged, but there is a reaction 
and the Society is divided. 


The meetings had been held in a schoolhouse, which was uncomfort- 


i: ind 
able and inconvenient because of its location. Apparently be- 


cause of this and also because of the split, some ideas about 


building were being entertained by part of the group. Mr. "B.F." 
Says furthers “". . . . their church, which is a very pretty one 


and cost over $3,000 will be sold. It was mostly built by a pri- 
vate individual and falls back into his hands." But if they had 


@ church why meet in the schoolhouse? Who was the individual? 
There apPears to be no answer to renainee questions. The report 
gees on: "They will probably build on the other side of the 
.Tiver. ... . The first effort to be made by this Society . . 


———— 


S8Ipid. The underlining is mine. 
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. « is to get a Church. ... . The Society is prepared to make 


an effort, either to build or to purchase the Church I have 


named. 6.3 Fe o" 


These fragmentary, and apparently inconsistent remarks do 
not shed much light upon the real situation. It is indeed dif- 


ficult to tell whether the writer is speaking of the Church formed 


by Mr. Harrington, or of the Society formed in 1841. The split 
apparently prevented part of the group from using the church 
building, and this deprived group intended to build or buy on the 
other side of the river. But on which side of the river is the 
Church? Is this a Universalist-Unitarian split, which might re- 
sult in a East-West Rockford split? If "B.F." is referring to 
the Unitarians building on the other side of the river there are 
only two choices: the East side would be the opposite side from 
where the most Unitarians seemed to live;°* or, the West side, 
which would imply that the other group on the east side had a 
church building owned by an individual. Then we must raise the 
question: Was this Daniel Haight, a Universalist, and if so how 
do we square this with the fact that the Universalists did not 
finish their church building in 184277° 

No, we must conclude that the split was along lines of | 
conservative and liberal theological views. The writer of the 


letter was sympathetic to the radical 'Transcendentalist'** view- 


a 


3°rnis is based on the subsequent history of the church 


there. 


40nnis is attested to when the Unitarians in December, 


1844, contemplate purchasing the unfinished foundation. 


4leeorge Willis Cooke, Unitarianism in America (Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, O02), pp- 5; 6, 198, 199. 
"Before the controversy with the Orthodox had come to its end, a 
somewhat similar conflict of opinions arose within the Unitarian 
ranks. The same influences that had led the Unitarians away from 
the Orthodox were now causing the more radical Unitarians to ad- 
Vance beyond their more conservative neighbors. English philoso- 


23 


point. The other view was the conservative Bible-centered-Chris- — 


tianity approach. This conflict was one which split the denomina- 
42 


tion both east and west. 


It can be found in many of the 
churches histories. In this case it probably split both the 
Unitarians, and the Universalists. Yet, considering subsequent 
events, the split was not destructively sharp and the group re- 
mained sufficiently well organized to continue to 1845, when 
they reorganized. It was the intolerance of the conservatives 
for both the Universalists in the group and for the Transcendent- 
alists (or Parkerites as they were called) that was a bone of 
contention between Fred Holland and the Society in 1858. The 
source of this difficulty is already apparent in 1843. 

In spite of these difficulties Mr. "B. F." reports a very 
optimistic outlook for the Society. He says in his letter: 


phy had given direction to the Unitarian movement in America; and 
now German philosophy was helping to develop what has been des- 
ignated as transcendentalism, which largely found expression 
within the Unitarian body. Beginning with 1835, the more liberal 
Unitarians were increasingly active. Hedge's Club held its meet- 
ings, The Dial was published, Brook Farm lived its brief day of 
reformed humanity, Parker began his preaching in Boston, Emerson 
was lecturing and publishing, and the more radical younger Uni- 
tarian preachers were bravely speaking for a religion natural to 
man and authenticated by the inner witness of the truth. 

"The early Unitarians were believers in the supernatural 
and in the miracles of- the New Testament. They accepted with- 
out question the ideas on this subject that had been entertained 
by all Protestants from the days of Luther and Calvin. When 
Theodore Parker and the transcendentalists began to question the 
miraculous foundations of Christianity, many Unitarians were 
quite unprepared to accept their theories. 

“The older Unitarians held to the Bible and the teachings 
of Jesus as the great sources of spiritual truth as strongly as 
did the orthodox, and they differed from them only as to the pur- 
port of the message conveyed. 

"On the other hand, the transcendentalists end the radi- 
cal Unitarians proposed a new theory of the nature of religious 
truth, and insisted that the spiritual message of Christianity 
is inward, and not outward, directly to the soul of man, and not 
through the mediation of a person or a book." 


42 n00ke, Op. cit., passime 
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The first effort to be made by this Society, and by 
their friends in the East in my opinion is to get a 
Church. Until this is accomplished it is vain to think 
of sending out a preacher... .- if they can get a 
Church and receive from $200 to $300 a year (from the 
Bast) for four or five years I have little doubt of 
their success. ...- .- There is a very positive faith 
and decided purpose among the body of Unitarians here 
and they are persons of intelligence and character. . 
. « and with those who would naturally come in from the 
east and those who would imbibe our views here I think 
a good Society would grow up. The prospects are so 43 
good that I think a decided experiment should be made. 


During 1843 to 1845 the Society continued to try to meet 
its needs. The possibility of including Rockford in a circuit 


was again considered, this time in connection with starting a so- 


44 we KTH 


ciety at Oregon, Illinois. John Walford, who made this pro- 


posal, made a temporary arrangement to preach half time in Rock- 


ford and half time in Belvidere. =~ 


46 


In February, 1844, books were 
sent from Boston to Rockford. In June Mr. "B. F." wrote that 
"Tt gladdens the hearts of many here to learn that some portion 
of the proceeds of the Roxbury Fair (Massachusetts) had been ap- 
propriated for the benefit of the liberal cause in Rockford. "*? 
Such support was indeed welcome for it confirmed the 
view of those in and near Rockford as to the importance of main- 
taining liberal religion in that city. Mr. "B. F." in his letter 


from Rockford, August 5th, 1843, 48 


states that although "property 
is unproductive here now" because the country is too new, "there 
is fine water power which will build up the village." John Wal- 


ford claims that "These (Rockford and Belvidere) are the two most 


ee 


43 christian Register, September 2, 1843. 


*47pid., January 13, 1844. Letter of John Walford. 
“ 461544., February 10, 1844. 


Ibid. 
47 
Ibid., July 6, 1844. 


*8Ipid., September 2, 1843. 
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important points west of Chicago; at both we have a good begin- 
149 


ning, but it needs to be followed up. Likewise A. H. Conant 


_gdds his voice: “Belvidere and Rockford are important places. . 
50 
" 


Indeed the necessity for maintaining liberal religion in 


the West was confirmed in 1844 by the "Sectarian Wars." There 
was during that year a coalition of the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists against the Academy being run in Belvidere by Mr. 


Fuller.°~ 


Although this was the prime point of the attack, there 
is little doubt that the opposition was widespread for even Mr. 
Conant was pulled into the defense with Br. Walford and Mr. 
Fuller. No specific mention is made of the effect of the attack 
upon the Rockford society, but it is likely that they did not es- 
cape unscathed. Perhaps this was the impetus for further efforts 
to build a church. 

In December of 1844 steps were taken to secure a place of 


worship. = 


It was proposed that the group purchase the unfinished 
Universalist church building on the east side. Several hundred 
dollars were raised conditional and otherwise; the price of an 
organ was also contributed, but the project was not carried out. 
There seems to be no record of what the group did during 1845, 


but in December of that year a new start was made. 


5. The Rockford Unitarian Society - Ss 


ae Organized in 1845 
It is to be noticed that the 1841 organization had the 
nhane "First Unitarian Society," the 1843 organization was a 
"Church of Christ" connected with it, and that the 1845 reorgani-. ~ 


(ee 


491n14., January 13, 1844. SOrpnia., June 29, 1844. 


Slinid., October 19, 1844. S2cnurch, op. eit. 
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tion established the name "Rockford Unitarian Society."°° The 
previous record justifies calling the 1845 action a “reorganiza- 
tion." The 1845 Constitution, however, must be viewed as the 
beginning of a new period of the society's history; it is the 
accepted legal document used by the courts in the disposition of 
the church property in 1890.°4 

On December 13th, 1845, a meeting was held in the home of 
Ephraim Wyman to organize the Rockford Unitarian Society.” A 
constitution was adopted. The preamble very clearly states the 
point of view: "We the undersigned being desirous of associating 
ourselves together as a religious society for religious improve- 
ment and for the benefit of Unitarian worship do adopt the follow- 


56 


ing constitution." The wording of this statement suggests three 


things: 1) the group considered itself a society and not a church, 
‘although it intended to provide for a place of worship; 2) be- 

cause there is no information since the attempt to erect ga church 
building in December, 1844, it may reveal that the earlier Church 


o7 


and Society had ceased to exist; 3) it was a Unitarian organiza- 


tion, although this was of importance only in matters of control 
and preaching and did not mean the exclusion of other religious 
liberals. 


“37 Chapter IV, section 4, there is a discussion ofthe 
relation of "parish," “church,” and "society." 


“4clerk's Record Book, Rockford Unitarian Society, la- 
belled "Exhibit A.* 
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Scierk's Record Book. The page containing the constitu- XY & 
tion and signatures has been cut from some other book and pasted 2 | 
into this book. 


“’this thesis maintains that there was a continuity of 
Personnel and interest, that is, a continuous liberal religious 
tradition in Rockford, although the forms it took varied, e.g., 


re continued although the Rockford Unitarian Society 
not. 


Church, op. cit. 
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The Constitution which they adopted named the Society, 
provided for three Trustees, officers, date of elections, the 
duties of the Trustees, title of properties owned at any time as 
a trust, the use of the properties, and the kind of preaching. © 
The three Trustees were to secure a place of worship and hire a 
minister. They were to hold the property in trust. Unitarian 
worship and no other was specified, with the provision that the 
Trustees were not to hire ministers of any denomination except 


59 


the Unitarian and Christian, unless for a supply of less than 


four weeks. 


[Bsc Appendix of Texts, Text B. 
S2nnis body, known as the Christian Connection or simply 
as “the Christians," had its origin in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century in the union of three distinct movements: one in 
which Rev. James O'Kelley, a Methodist of Virginia, was promi- 
nent; another in which Rev. Abner Jones, a Vermont Baptist, was the 
leader; and a third in which Rev. Barton Stone and other Presby- 
terian ministers co-operated. These three movements, each in- 
dependent and unknown to the leaders of the others until 1806, 
were alike in taking the Bible as the only rule of faith, and in 
rejecting Calvinism. The central activating principle in each 
case was a revolt from creeds and ecclesiastical authority. After 
a lapse of several years separate action, the three branches 
learned of one another and began a correspondence. They were mu- 
tually surprised to find that all had embraced nearly the same 
principles. These three groups thereupon united upon the follow- 
ing platform: "That the name Christian is the only distinction we , 
take, and by which we as a denomination desire to be known, and - 
the Bible is our only rule of faith and practice." They published 
in 1808 a paper called the Herald of Gosve* Liberty. 

The Christians made erence o ecological views no 
bar to membership. Holding to the inspiration and divine author- 
ity of the Bible, they allow every one to interpret it for him- 
self. They believe in the divinity of Christ and in his pre- 
existence, and that he made atonement for the sins of all men. 

They admit to the communion table believers of other denominations, 
and o- receive into membership persons who do not believe in im- 
mersion. 

In Church government the Connection is congregational. It 
has annual conferences composed of ministers and lay delegates from 
the churches. These conferences receive and ordain pastors, but 
they can pass no regulations binding on the churches. The first 
general convention was held October 7, 1819, and the denomination 
had a very rapid growth to 1844. 

"Millerism" (a belief in the immediate second coming of 
Christ) took a powerful hold upon them, and they suffered more 
seriously from its effects than any other religious body. The 


There were names attached to the original draft of the Con- 
stitution, but it is impossible to tell when they were signed. °° 
The draft is dated the 6th of December, which is probably when it 
was written; its adoption was on the 13th, at which time the Trus- 
tees were also elected. The first Board of Trustees had as its 

members Ephraim Wyman, Thatcher Blake, and Richard Montague .°* 
There is no indication of a covenant being adopted, wna it is 


quite likely that they considered the preamble sufficient. 
There is little record of what happened during the next 


few years. They held services in the courthouse whenever a trav- 


, 62 


elling liberal clergyman passed through the town. In 1846 they 


connection had close affiliations with the Unitarians in the ini- 
tial stages of Meadville Theological School. Between 1844, when 
the School was founded, and 1864 about thirty-three men were 
graduated into the Christian Connection ministry. By 1866, how- 
ever, in response to the increasing influence of the Transcend- 
entalist influence in Meadville affairs, they had severed their 
relations with the School. At the general convention held in 
Cincinnati in 1854, in consequence of the adoption of resolutions 
declaring against slavery, representatives of the southern churches 
withdrew. There was still general agreement among them, however, 


This information has been compiled from three sources: 
American Church History Series, Vol. 1, The Religious Forces of 
the United States (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1893), 
pp. 91-94; Daniel Dorchester, Christianity in the United States 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1890), pp. 5 7; Francis A. Christie, 
Makers of Meadville (Boston: Beacon Press, 1927), chap. 6. 

Mr. Augustus H. Conant was on very friendly terms with | 
the ministers of the Connection as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing resolution passed at the 1847 annual convention: "Resolved, 
That the kindness of our Unitarian friends in the distribution of 
books among us through the agency of Brother Conant merits the 
thanks of this Conference" (Christian Register, July 10, 1847). 


6Omne name of Melancthon Starr occurs in what appears to 
be a group of original signers, but he did not come to Rockford 
until 1850. Herman Snow signed after Mr. Starr, yet Mr. Snow was 
there in 1849. There are alterations in the manuscript which 
probably date from 1850. 


6lonurch, op. cit.. Compare with the 1841 Trustees. 


621955 Record Booke The Society is listed in the A.U.A. 
Yearbooks of 1846, 1847, 1848 as having no pastor. 
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made another unsuccessful attempt to build. Either then or some- 
time in the next two years they bought a lot on the northeast cor- 
ner of Church and Elm Streets.°? In 1849 the Society had the 
services of their first resident minister. 


Db. Rev. Herman Snow, Minister 1849-50 


In the spring of 1849 Rev. Herman Snow came out to Rock- 


fora” from Brooklyn, Connecticut, where he had served as pastor. °° 


He volunteered to preach for the group but received little encour- 
agement. Nevertheless he took up the work and a new start was 
madee. Sometime during the year they had received $250 from the 


American Unitarian Association, and with this they bought a church 
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building that had formerly been used by the Baptists, and moved 


it to their lot. For about a year Mr. Snow preached two Sundays 
at Rockford and the other two at Belvidere.°’ Also during this 
time the ladies of the Keene, New Hampshire church, where Rev. 


A. Livermore was minister, gave to the Rockford Society a com- 
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munion service. Unfortunately, in the spring of 1850 Mr. Snow's 


69 Rather than leave 


health failed and he was obliged to resign. 
the Society in the condition in which he found it he applied to 


the A.U.A- and to Dr. Hosmer 7° of Buffalo to send a successor. ‘+. 


6Sinia. °4tpia. 


Coy, Snow was a native of Vermont, educated at Cambridge 
Theological School, and ordained at the Bulfinch Street Church 
January 1, 1844. He served the church at Brooklyn, Connecticut 
(Christian Register, January 1, 1845). 


661955 Record Book. 67 TpHia. 
681544. 62 rbia. 


pr. Hosmer was teaching Practical Theology at Meadville 
Theological School and would be acquainted with the men available. 
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1855 Record Book. 


cod 


s ‘ 
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ec. Rev. John Windsor, Minister 1850-54 


It was in response to this request that Dr. Hosmer sent 


John M.- Windsor, who had graduated from Meadville Theological 


School in June, 1250. °* After he arrived in Rockford he devoted 
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his entire attention to the Society there. Hence he was the 


first full-time resident pastor. Most of the time he preached t 


74 


only once a weék. after Mr. Snow had left, the group was 


strengthened by Mr. Melancthon Starr and his wife Lucretia Starr 
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who joined the church. In 1853 the group joined the Western 


Unitarian Conference. Now that the group had become more numer- 
ous and somewhat richer, they felt the need of a more adequate 


church building. ‘© a 


After some discussion they came to the conclusion that 
they should build. A lot was purchased on the corner of Chestnut 


and Church Streets, and a subscription list was started to raise 
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the necessary funds. Mr. Windsor was sent East to solicit aid 


from the New York and Massachusetts societies. © Something like 


79 


$2,000 was promised. The next spring, 1854, Mr. Windsor went 


again to New York to collect the funds; but unfortunately he 


a 


leur, Windsor was a native of New York state, and was J 
educated at Cambridge Theological School. ( wwer } 


"Site did not preach at Belvidere as others before him had 
done (1855 Record Book). . 


741955 Record Book. 


‘rpia. Mr. Starr end his son, Henry N. Starr, will be 
seen to be central figures in this group, ag in the Church of 
the Christian Union. 


6rp44. lipid. pia. 


72Ipia. There is, however, no indication of how much was 
forthcoming. 


Si 


never returned.©° 


In spite of having lost their minister, the Society went 
81 


ahead with the building. The construction was begun in the 


spring of 1854; the plan adopted was that of an Episcopal church 


82 


in Beloit. It was to be of stone in a simple Gothic style. and 


was to seat about four hundred. °* The supervision of the church 


construction was in the hands of Melancthon Starr, James M. Wight, 


and John A. Hollana.©™ 


During the summer of that year Mr. Starr 


began a correspondence to secure a minister. 


d. Rev. John Murray, Minister 1854-57 


As a result of Mr. Starr's letters to John Murray, who 


had just graduated from Meadville Theological School, Mr. Murray 


85 


agreed to come to Rockford as stated supply. He was to begin 


October lst, and it was further agreed that if all should work 


out well a call would be given before the expiration of the six 


months. 86 


Mr. Murray arrived at the appointed time. The building 


contractor, a Mr. Crawford, had promised the church would be 


87 


finished for occupancy early in October. On the strength of 


this promise the old church building had been sold to the Presby- 


88 


terians. But the contractor did not keep his promise, so that 


—— 


80rnis does not mean he kept the money! He is listed in 
the 1855 and 1856 A.U.A. Yearbooks as being in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, but not settled over a church. 


Sline A.U-A-. Yearbook lists Rockford in 1855 as having no 
minister. 


Say have not tried to get this plan. 


{ 
SSpockford City Directory and County Gazeteer (Rockford: 
Kauffman & Burch, easy, De 151. 


S4rni4. 851255 Record Book. 
86rpia. SB? pid. 88rpia. 
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when the Presbyterians took over their building on December lst, 


the Unitarian services had to be moved to Dr. Haskell's school- 


house.» Some time during this period the Society extended to 


Mr. Murray a call to become regular pastor, and he accepted. ~~ 
In 1855, as the church building drew toward completion, 


the Society was faced with the problem of furnishing it. The 


Rockford Amateurs gave a vocal and instrumental concert and raised 


about $150. °+ The First Unitarian Society of Chicago sent two 


massive chairs, chandeliers, a set of pllpit and gallery lights, 


92 


and a Bible. The remainder of their needs, including a melo- 


deon, were supplied by money from the church members. °° 
By the end of March the Society had achieved its objec- 
tive. The church was now completed, furnished and ready for oc- 
cupancy. The building was dedicated April 18, 1855. "4 It was an 
important occasion, and clergymen came many miles to take part in 


the dedicatory services in the afternoon. > 


The church was well 
filled and Mr. T. J. Mumford of Detroit, Mr. Rush R. Shippen of 
Chicago, Mr. A. H. Conant of Geneva, Mr. Kelsey of Dixson, Mr. 
Bradley and Mr. J- Ke. Towner of Belvidere, and Mr. H. Snow were 
the ministers present. This was likewise an important occasion 
‘for another reason. The evening service was to be the ordination 


96 


of their minister, Mr. Murray. Thus the Rockford Society in 


the one day signalized their maturity in terms of now having a 
home, and by initiating a young man into the liberal ministry. 


Qe 


Si bid. rH14. 


Olenere were undoubtedly some church members in this 
group. Since there was only limited amusements in the small town 
at that time it is clear why “their noble efforts were liberally 
responded to by the public" (1855 Record Book). 


*  %21955 Record Book "31pia. 
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Mr. Murray speaks of this momentous day as follows: 


On the whole it was a great day for the Church, never 
to be forgotten by the young minister, and not soon by 
many others. Everything passed off most happily. The 
services were of a most respectable and earnest charac 
ter. All seemed well pleased with what was done. 


The church year continued with a sale of the pews the fol- 


28 and the formation of the Sunday School on 


LOO 


lowing Saturday, 


99 


May 6th”” with Rev. Herman Snow as Superintendent. On July lst 


101 In 


the Lord's Supper was administered after a long interval. 
November a movement was begun to revise the organization of the 
Society, and in December a new constitution was adopted, followed 
in January, 1856, by a new Covenant. There is no record of events 
in 1856, but by March, 1857, Mr. Murray had decided to leave the 


pear 


6. The Reorganization of 1855 


aes The Steps Taken?°* 


The subject of Church organization was talked of in No- 
vember, 1855. It seemed that the present form of organization of 
the Church was not all it ought to be and that something ought to 


97 Tid. ini. Inia. 


100y6, and Mrs. Snow continued to be active members for 


Many years after his resignation as minister. 
10ligss Record Book. 


02144. "at this point the historical survey in the 1855 
Record Book breaks off. From then on the record is one kept by 
the various ministers, apparently as summaries of each year. There 
seems to be no knowledge of why Mr. Murray left. Mr. Conant writes 
in the 1855 Record Book: "Rev. John Murray who was on his way to 
Davenpo oc sland for the purpose of ascertaining what 
encouragement might exist for the formation of a Unitarian church 
or churches in those cities, arriving at Geneva too late in the 
week to reach his destination in season to notify a meeting for 
the following Sunday, proposed to stop and preach in Geneva and 
have Mr. Conant supply the pulpit in Rockford, which was accord- 
ingly done May 3lst."_ 


103 


ar All the facts in this section are from the 1855 Record 
ook. ~ 
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be done about it. To bring the matter to a head, a meeting was 


called to consider the subject. The meeting was held December 
12th in the home of Dr. F. A. Clark. The meeting ended with a 
request to Mr. Murray that he draw up some plan of organization 
end submit it at a future meeting. 

This Mr. Murray agreed to do, and at a meeting held De- 
cember 19th, in the home of Mr. James Wight, he presented a new 
Declaration of Faith and Purpose, and a series of articles of or- 
ganization. At this meeting the Declaration and five of the ar- 
ticles were adopted. At an adjourned meeting, held at the home 
of I. N. Cunninghem, the remainder of the articles were discussed, 
altered and adopted. A date was set for a meeting two weeks later 
to elect officers, and a nominating committee appointed to sug- 
gest a slate. 

The Declaration of Faith and Purpose was first presented 
for signatures at the regular meeting of the Bible class on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 2, 1856, and fifteen names were added at 
that time. At the meeting held January 9th in James Cunningham's 
home, the historical account and the records as entered in a 
book 1O4 were read and unanimously approved. Since the nominating: 
committee were not ready to report, the meeting proceeded to the 


105 


election of the committees. At this time a Church Covenant 


was unanimously adopted. 1% 


‘ 


1040 is is the document which has been called the 1855 
Record Book. John Murray set up this record: the handwriting of 
&@ manuscript term paper written by Murray when in Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1850 is identical with that in the first por- 
tions of the 1855 record. 


105tnere is no mention of electing Trustees. 
106 


See Appendix of Texts, Text D. 


b. The Character and Purpose 
of the Reorganization 


The period 1845 to 1855 had been one of great achievement 
for the Rockford Unitarian Society. They had set a pattern of 
organization with their adoption of a constitution in 1845; they 
had increased in numbers and prosperity, probably reflecting the 
transition from primitive frontier conditions to more developed 
town civilization with its increasing land and business values. 
They had built a church valued in 1869 at $16, 000207 although it 
probably cost less in 1855 to build it. They had services in 
their own building which could accommodate over three hundred; 
they had settled ministers. 

The new articles of organization recognized not only the 
desirability of bringing more people into responsible relation- 
ship to the operations of the Society, but also reflected the in- 
creasing number of functions which it now devolved upon them to 
pursue. +98 The 1845 Constitution placed primary responsibility 
upon three Trustees; the 1855 articles set up a Pastoral Committee, 
a Committee on Benevolent Action, a Committee on the Young, and a 
Committee on Music. The latter articles also defined the duties 
of these committees. 

It is important to notice that there is no mention of the 
Trustees in the 1855 articles. This does not mean that there were 
none. The order of their election was established in the 1845 
Constitution, and according to the Clerk's records the annual 
election of Trustees by the Society continued until 1870. The 


(Se 


107 1369 Rockford City Directory, p. 15l. 


me ! 
108 compare the 1845 articles with the 1855 Constitution 
in the Appendix of Texts, Texts B and C. 
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1845 Constitution placedupon the Trustees the responsibility of 


holding in trust any properties of the Society. The Court in the 
1890 distribution of the proceeds of the sale of the property 


recognized the 1845 constitution as "Exhibit A," the primary le- 
gal document. 7°? In other words the articles of 1855 are to be 
considered as supplementary to those of 1845 and not as replacing 
them! 
In another way these two documents, the 1845 Constitution 
and the 1855 articles, are seen to be supplementary. There is no 
mention in the 1845 document of procedure or requirements for 
joining the Society. In response to the increased numbers of per- 
sons attending the services by 1855 and probable requests to join, 
the 1855 document establishes a Pastoral committee to care for 
the spiritual needs of the members, and includes two articles on 
entrance procedure: 
Article 10 - Any persons wishing to unite with this 
Church shall signify their desire to the Minister, and 
all the members shall be ready at all times to act as a 
medium of such communications. 
Article ll - Any person wishing to unite with this 
Church may do so either by signing the Declaration of 
Faith and Purpose in the Church book without a more pub- 
lic profession, or by publicly adopting the Church cov- 
enant. 
Furthermore, the 1855 articles also include specific references 
to the Baptism and the Lord's Supper. Baptism may be adminis- 
tered to either adults or children, and in the mode preferred. 
The Lord's Supper is to be public, i.e., anyone so desiring, 
whether a member or not, may partake. 
Yet one difference should be noted. The 1845 Constitu- 
tion organizes a Society, while the 1855 articles refer to a 
Church. Here again, as in 1843, arises the question of the rela- 


tion of the Church to the Society. How does the Rockford Unitar- 
LO9 


Clerk's Record Book. 
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ian Church (1855 articles) differ from the Rockford Unitarian So- 
ciety? It is interesting to note that there were increased con- 
gregations at this time but there were only twenty-six signatures 
to this new peélaration of Faith and Purpose and articles of or=- 


110 


ganization. It is also interesting to note that the question 


of a Covenant was not raised until after the articles were adopt- 
ed; a Covenant was adopted at the January 9th, 1856, meeting. ++ 
In no way should this reorganization be considered a 
break with the past. It is important to recall that an Histori- 
cal Survey was written by Mr. Murray and that it was formally ap- 
proved by the group which adopted the new articles. Moreover, 


the organization of the 1855 Record Book begun by Mr. Murray in- 


dicates that they intended to continue to keep records of Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, Funerals, and to add names from time to time 
to the articles.+!? Likewise, it is significant that the origi- 
nal 1843 Covenant with its signatures was cut from the original 
book and pasted into the front of the 1855 record book. 


7. The Progress of the Society, 
to 


a. Rev. Augustus H. Conant, Minister 1857-61 


Mr. Murray preached his final sermon for the Rockford So- 
ciety the last Sunday of March, 1857. Until May 3lst the pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. Addison Brown (a member of the Society), and 


two Universalist ministers from Chicago, Rev. W. W. King and Rev. 


L. B. Watson. +4 114 


110,ompare the names signed to the 1845 articles and the 
1855 Constitution, in the Appendix of Texts, Texts B and C. 


111 see Appendix of Texts, Text D. This seems to be more 
of a charge to new members than it does a covenant. 


On his way to Davenport, Iowa, Mr. Murray 


1l2snese records are not continued after 1863, however. 
1131956 Record Book. 114... footnote 102. 
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society that if an apparently favorable opportunity for useful- 


ee 


stopped at Geneva and made arrangements with Augustus Conant to 
preach May 3lst in Rockford. On June llth Mr. Conant received a 
call from the Rockford Society conditional upon what salary he 


115 


should expect. Subsequent letters between Mr. Conant and the 


Society concluded with the arrangement that he accepted the call 


at $1,000 salary with privileges of Sunday afternoons free part | 
of the year for missionary work, and certain stated Sundays of 


absence to attend such events as the Western Conference meet- 


ings. 136 


On Sunday, July 12th, Mr. Conant began preaching to his 
117 


new charge. On Tuesday the 25th of August a meeting of the 


118 


Society was called to consider the state of the Society. There 


were nineteen present. There was at this time an average attend- 


119 The financial outlook 


ance of seventy at the Sunday Services. 
was not very good, for Mr. Melancthon Starr in June had promised 


to assume the interest of $200 on the Church debt, and to pay 


1153955 Record Book. 


116), Conant gave as his reason for leaving the Geneva 
group the following statement: "So much dissatisfaction has been 
expressed by a portion of the Geneva Society, with regards to 
Mr. Conant's preaching against Slavery that he had sometime pre- 
vious to the receipt of the foregoing letter signified to the 


ness elsewhere should open to him he should leave Geneva" (1855 

Record Book). 

For a biography of Mr. Conant see Robert Collyer, 

A Man in Barnest (Boston: H. B. Fuller, 1868), and Augustus Conant, 

Illinois Pioneer and Preacher (Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
O05). 


Clation, 

1175 had intended to buy a home in Geneva, but due to ~ 
his change of pastorate he bought one in Rockford instead, on the 
corner of Green and West Streets, for $3,600. 


\ ord 


118: e following facts on the condition of the society 
are all taken from the 1855 Record Book. 


118 mis does not compare favorably with the large numbers 
hinted at in the building in 1855 of a church structure seating 
four hundred. 
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$100 of the minister's salary, but was now planning to leave the 
city. 120 The Church was indebted to the Nevins’ estate to the 
extent of $2,000 and to Mr. Starr for $700. Since the latter was 
leaving he made the Society a gift of the $700. The anticipated 
income for the coming year was only $925 while the expense would 
be $1,100. Nevertheless, they were not discouraged and made plans 
to take collections the first Sunday of each month and to increase 
individual contributions. Sale of pews would net about $600. 

The church prospered during 1857 and 1858. At the annual 


meeting of 1857 Thatcher Blake, W. P. Dennis, and Melancthon Starr 


121 


were elected Trustees. At a meeting, December 20th, the vari- 


ous committees reported. The most noteworthy items were: The 
Benevolent Action Committee spent $12 for the relief of the poor; 


The Sunday School had fifty pupils, and the library was one of 


122 


the chief means of improvement. On Christmas eve, the Society 


held a festival at which there were about two hundred people. A 


beautiful pine tree was sent to them by the First Unitarian Soci- 


ety of Chicago. 123 


A letter of June 2l, 1858, illustrates the friendly rela- 
tion between pastor and Society: 


Reve A- H- Conant, Dear Sir: 
At a meeting of the Society and pew holders of the 
Rockford Unitarian Church, we were requested to convey 
to you their heartfelt thanks not only for your very 
liberal donation of $200, but.also for your faithful 
and devoted efforts. 
(Signed) Melancthon Starr 
Thatcher aon 
W. P. Dennis 
Trustees -* 


120 suhsequent events reveal that because of the death of 
Mrs. Starr, he changed his plans and remained in Rockford. 


121 at erkt s Record Book. 


1221955 Record Book. 123444. 


12406 original is pasted into the 1855 Record Book. 
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The next day the ladies held a Strawberry Festival which netted 


$200. At the annual meeting on December 19th, 1858, the usual 


reports were made. However it is important to notice that the 


Benevolent Action Committee reports "no cases of indigence or des- 


titution within the society had been reported, but outside of the 


society several cases of extreme need had been cared for by the 
1z8 This 


individual members (of the committee) and their friends.“ 
is the first notice of an awakening social conscience and feeling 


of responsibility on the part of an official committee of the 


church for the conditions of those outside the church. Yet they 


had not reached the conclusion that as a church organization they 
could act, so they met the need individually. 
Also new among reports is that of the Ladies Sewing So- 


ciety. 126 


This is not to say that it had not existed for some 
time, but since it was not provided for in the constitution of 
the Society it is interesting that it now began to report to that 
Society. The items of expenditure by the ladies indicate a sense 
of responsibility for the affairs of the church which set a pat- hi 
tern continued to the present day.??? Hl 
Mr. Conant reported at this time that twenty families had 
been added to the Church and a number of young men; only six per- 
sons had died or left. He also expressed encouragement and con- 
fidence, and hope that others in the town might be attracted to 


ual 
liberal Christianity by the fraternal spirit of the church mem- 


bers. 178 The usual Christmas eve gathering was held December 24th. 


‘ae 


1251 965 Record Book. The underlining is mine. i , 


126Ip 414. 1 | 
127 Por example: To the Church, $50; Sunday School, $25; 


gift to the Conants, $50; debt to choir, $26. : 


128) 956 Record Book. : i 
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The trustees were not elected in 1858 or 1859 


so those 


of 1857 continued in office until February, 1860. In July of 
1859 Henry N. Starr, son of Melancthon, was appointed by Trustees 
Thatcher Blake and M. Starr, to be clerk in place of M. Smith who 
resigned. 7°? The Christmas festival was held again in 1859, 131 
but other than these two items there is no record of events of 
that year. Yet there is no reason to suppose that the church af- 
fairs did not continue in the same state of prosperity. It was 
about this time that the January meeting became a sociable with 
the election of Trustees and the December meeting was limited to 
other business, but was the legal annual meeting. 

At a meeting January 22, 1860, at the Pastor's home, ver- 
bal reports of the committee were given. Melancthon Starr made 
some comments, saying that the condition of the church and soci- 


ety)?" 133 


was Of a hopeful and cheerful character. A subsequent 
meeting, on Friday, February 3rd, was a social and an election of 
Trustees. Edward H. Griggs and Elisha A. Kirk were elected to 
serve with Thatcher Blake whose term continued to the end of the 


year. 134 


The 10th of June, Sunday, a collection was taken in aid 
of the Western Conference of Unitarian Churches, amounting to 
$10.90.755 wr. starr graciously sent Mrs. Conant with Mr. Conant 
as a delegate of the society to the 9th conference at Quincy, 
Illinois. Another benevolent action taken that year was the 


1286. ork! s Record Book. No reason is ascertainable. 
1304s. 1311355 Record Book. 


132mis is a specific recognition of their distinction in 
the minds of at least some of the members. 


: 1331956 Record Book. 13464 erkts Record Book. 
1855 Record Book. 1365444. 
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des 


raising by collection of $27.50 to relieve the famine sufferers 


of Kansas. 19? On December 12th the society invested $40 in Sunday 


School books, bought in Boston. +32 


The business meeting of December 27th, elected Albert 
Fowler Trustee in place of Thatcher Blake. 199 The clerk's report 


shows that only $723 had been paid to Mr. Conant, and that by 


140 


January lst the society would owe him $323.72. The group also 


owed the Ladies Sewing Society and the Sexton small sums. The 
society was having greater difficulty meeting its financial obli- 
gations. 

The January meeting of 1861 elected committees, and re- 


ceived reports which indicated a lessening use of both the Pas- 


141 


toral and Benevolent Committees. This meeting also considered 


the problems of finances Mr. Starr offered to pay $1,000 of the 


debt if others would raise the balance over the next two years. -** 


This plan was accepted, but failed to raise the needed money. 
In June Mr. Conant submitted a letter of resignation as 


follows: 
Christian brethren and friends: 


In view of the reduced number and weakened condition 
of the society consequent upon the removal of many of the 
former members from the city and the financial embarrass- 
ment of others, and the loss of interest and the feeling 
of hopefulness exhibited by some more, all of which has 
brought upon a very few such a burden for my support and 
the maintainance of-public worship as may be deemed un- 


1381454. 
Clerk's Record Book. 


137 Ipid. 
139 


1401p 44. Of this, $123.73 was carried over from the pre- 


vious year. 


l4ligss Record Book. The Pastoral Committee was con- 
cerned with the acceptance of new members. 


142.544. 
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reasonable to bear, I deem it incumbent upon me to tender 
to you the resignation of my office as Pastor of the Rock- 
ford Unitarian Church and Society ... . [as of] the sec- 
ond Sunday in July.143 


accepted Mr. Conant's resignation. 


a yeare 


Conant. 


ably more removals later. In 1857-61 seventeen members had died 
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after another unsuccessful attempt to raise the money, the Society 


144 The Society and Mr. Conant 


agreed that he would be paid up to July lst at the rate of $800 


145 Since he had only received $723 in 1859 and in 1858 


had made a gift of $200 to the Society, his salary was, in effect, 
only $800. It was understood that the Society acknowledged its 


debt to Mr. Conant and in subsequent years Dayments were made to 


146 ‘ 


Mr. Conant had thus begun his ministry in Rockford by be- 


ing called to a healthy and active group. By 1861 they had be-. 
come so weak they were unable to support a minister. Mr. Conant's 
statements about the condition of the society are borne out by 


other facts. In 1858 nine members had moved, and there were prob- 


147 


This was at least a total loss of twenty-six members. There is 


no other proof of the statement that some had lost interest and 


One must not forget that this is a time of great concern 


over slavery and the approaching Civil War, which were divisive 
and draining influences. 


is 


b. A Long Period with No Minister, 
July, 1861 to January, 1863 


For eighteen months after Mr. Conant left, the Church 


building was closed. +*8 Occasional services were he1a?#? and pew 
143 .pia. M44 erk's Record Book. 


145.544. 1467444. 


1471855 Record Book, Funeral and removal lists. 
48 tid. er 


149 %ne clerk reports in February, 1864, that $32 was re- 


ceived in collections, which suggests that some services were held. 


Far 
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rents continued to be paid. The annual business meeting was held 
later than usual, February 14th, 1862. At that time the clerk 

reported that $456 had been paid to Mr. Conant, and that the in- 
come had been $534 from December, 1861, to date. 15° Also at this 


meeting a new Trustee was elected so that the Trustees were: E.H. 


Griggs, Albert Fowler, and P. Howes. + 


A meeting held at the Church Sunday, June 15, 1862, took 
up the matter of reporting and sending delegates to the Western 
Conference at Detroit. The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved: That the Trustees are hereby directed to 
communicate with Mr. Collyer of Chicago that we are 
anxious to reopen our church and do earnestly desire 
and feel the need of so doing; and that we desire his 
help in procuring a pastor, and also to send a report 
of the state of the society through Mr. Collyer to the 
Conference at Detroit.152 


Through Mr. Collyer the Society received the offer of Mr. George 


153 


L. Cheney to candidate for four Sundays in September. The So- 


ciety voted to accept the offer in general, but preferred to 


154 


have him preach for three months. There is no indication 


whether this was accepted. 


ec. Fred May Holland, Minister 1863 


Some time late in the year negotiations were commenced to 
secure Fred May Holland as minister. He began preaching to the 
group as a candidate on January 4, 1863. 155 On January lith he 
reorganized the Sunday School, appointed M. Starr as superintend- 


ent and H. N. Starr as the Librarian. © 


( eee 


That Sunday they col- 


150 n1erkts Record Book. 15linia. 1S2rHi4. 


153; have been unable to find out anything about this 
person. : 


1S4-jerk's Record Book. 


155.y 34. 1561355 Record Book. 
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lected at the service $32 for the Sanitary Commission. Ata 


meeting January 25th the society resolved to open the Church in 
1863; to call Mr. Holland as their minister at a guaranteed sal- 
ary of $500, with thirty days notice required before leaving, and 


pro rata salary for time there if it was less than a year. The 


Society also asked Mr. Holland to plan to be ordained there. ?°8 


Some time during the period when the church was closed 


Mr. Melancthon Starr gave $2,000 to the Seciety with which they 


159 


were to pay off the old debt on the church building. Clear of 


the debt which had drained much of their money in interest pay- 


160 


ments, and with Mr. Holland's acceptance of their call, the 


Rockford Unitarian Society faced a somewhat brighter outlook 
than in 1861. The report of the clerk shows the financial condi- 


tion somewhat improved by March of that year. Income was $291, 


161 


expenses $277 for the quarter. They still owed Rev. Conant's 


widow °= $137, but pew rents had risen to about $600 per year. +3 


The activities of the Society during the year suggest 


that it prospered and that interest was better. During the win- 


164 


ter a ten week Bible class was held. In February Mr. Holland 


preached a memorial sermon upon the occasion of Mr. Conant's 


157 the Sanitary Commission was similar to the present-day 


Red Cross, and served the human needs of soldiers in the Civil 
War. Many Unitarians were very active in its work. See Cooke, 
Op. cit., pp. 178-84. 


158 e1erk! s Record Book. 


160 id. 


159) 255 Record Book. 
16loierk's Record Book. 


162, ey. A. H. Conant had died in the Chaplaincy, Febru- 
ary 8, 1863, from overwork and exhaustion. He was buried in 
Geneva, February 17th. 

163ererkts Record Book. 


1641955 Record Book. 
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death. 165 Likewise, in February, on the 26th, Mr. Holland was 
ordained © “as Pastor over this society and minister in the 
Church universal of God our Father. "17 In March a meeting with 
a large attendance was held at the home of Thatcher Blake, at 
which time Mr. E. H. Griggs was re-elected as Trustee. 1 Quar- 


terly communion services were held in April, July and October and 


169 


Sunday vespers were conducted from May 3rd to June 14th. On 


the 3lst day of May Mr. Holland was elected delegate to the West~- 
ern Conference meetings in Toledo, Ohio, with permission to in- 
vite the Conference to meet the next year in Rockfora. +” 

In June Mr. Holland drew up a report which clearly showed 
that in his opinion the Society was prospering, but that they had 
a serious defect. He says: 


The society increases steadily. Average attendance is 
over 100, with 33 families holding pews. The parishioners 
are mainly Unitarian by name, some Universalists by name, 
all are universalist in real faith, and a few Spiritual- 
ists, but_there is too much ill-feeling between the Spir- 
itualists171 and other Liberal Christians. There is every 
hope of building up a strong liberal soceity in Rockford, 
which the undersigned finds as large a missionary field as 
he is able to fill.172 


1655434, 


166 wtemi lton of Belvidere had the opening exercises, 
Collyer of Chicago preached and gave the ordaining prayer, Staples 
of Milwaukee gave the right hand of fellowship, Hibbard of Aurora 
gave the charge to the minister, and Ames of Cincinnati gave the 
charge to the people (1855 Record Book). 


167o1erk's Record Book. 1685444. 
1691255 Record Book. 170144. 


171 inese are table-rapping Spiritualists and are not to 
be confused with Transcendentalists. There was a very strong 
Spiritualist movement in America, beginning in 1848, and it very 
quickly received the status of a religion. Emma Hardinge, Modern 
American Spiritualism (New York: published by the author, 1870), 
espec y the chapters on western spiritualism. This book cov- 
ers the years 1848 to 1868. we: 


1721355 Record Book. 
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In spite of the conflict in the group, the society continued to 
hold meetings regularly, provided for its current debts, and main- 
tained a Sunday School of about fifty children. *?3 However, on 


December the 12th, Mr. Holland submitted his resignation for rea- 


Pe airs 4 “Thi «aS. RI .% 
eo “ - - i 
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sons which revealed that the conflict in the group was not just 


oe 


with the Spiritualists, but between conservative and radical Uni- 
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tarians as well. He resigned on the following grounds: 


1) His desire to draw in the Spiritualists, though no 4 
Spiritualist himself. - ae 

2) His humanitarian and general sympathy with the new- nh 
school, radical, or left-wing Unitarianism. 

3) Nervousness of manner. 

4) Failure to have all the pews rented. 

5) Desire for a vacation or increase of salary in con- 
sequence of the doubling of his expenses and the distance 
from his home. 

6) Youth and bachelorship. 74 r, 

7) More full and d@requent expression of his petitieca 


opinions 824 tastes an was agreeable to a portion of the 
society. + 


Reasons l, 2, and 7 were the main ones, and they indicate that 
this conflict is not unrelated to the difficulties experienced in 
the first organization of the Church as differentiated from the 
Society. Likewise, these reasons clearly state the divergence of 


opinions to which Mr. "B. F." referred in his survey of the So- 
ciety in 1843,776 


Mr. Holland preached his farewell sermon on December 20th, 
1863. He denied the charges of Spiritualism and Parkerism?’”’ ana 
he read a creed, which he had also read the Sunday before. This 


Statement was: 


a 


173.134 : 


1740nis word is also partly written and crossed out in 
the original text. 


1751 356 Record Book. 
176 


177 


See page 21 above. 


See footnote 41 on Transcendentalism. 
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I believe that God our Father loves all men, and that 
all men are worthy of love and will finally become holy 
end happy in love to him. I believe in the Order of Na- 
ture in the Power of Truth, and in the Spirit of Christ. . 
I believe in living a pure and loving life and in judg- 
ing actions by their results.+78 


In his written summary of the year's work he recorded 
also “his gratitude for the kindness with which he had been treat- 
ed and the sympathy of very many of the society in both his opin- 
ions and his conduct... . ,0i79 Yet he felt it also necessary 
to comment on their “intolerance of Spiritualists, Catholics, and 
Parkerites" and also to speak of “their great fondness for scan- 
dal and gossip" which he recommended to the attention of his suc- 


cessor 1° 


For their part the Society passed a resolution in 
which they expressed their "high appreciation of his Christian 
character, theological learning, diligence and ability as a 

preacher . .. e” and they cordially wished him happiness. -©+ 


Since Mr. Holland had expressed his belief in the great 
possibilities of liberal religion in Rockford, and since the So- 
ciety had continued now for twenty-two years, this divergence of 
opinions was of importance to the future of the society. It will 
be seen later to be important to record here Mr. Holland's con- 
victions of the type of Society which would have the best chance 
of growing in Rockford. 

The only classes from which the society can be built 

up are 1) the Spiritualists and Parkerites, to be drawn 
in only by great liberality of both Pastor and Society; 


2) Universalists, to be drawn in only by the most open 
and constant profession of Universalism; 3) New comers, 


— 


1781355 Record Book. Furthermore Mr. Holland wrote that 
"he was a 'Parkerite' only in so far as Parkerism meant sympathy 
with every liberal and progressive movement, faith in the Order 
of Nature and in the constant Universe and all-sufficient good- 
ness of God, and the love of practical goodness and knowledge 
among men." \ 
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to be drawn in by the enterprise of the society; 4) Strag- 
glers and strollers, to be drawn in only by the utmost 
pulpit eloquence. 182 : 


d. Pulpit Supplies, January 1 to April l, 1864, 
and the Ministry of William G. Nowell, 
from April 1, 1864 to June, 1865 


In spite of differences of opinion the Society carried on, 
and enjoyed increased prosperity in 1864. On two Sundays in Jan- 
uary the church was closed, but on the other two Mr. Holland and 
Mr. G. We Lawrence, of Chicago, preached. +89 From January 3lst 
to February Rev. C. N. Ellis, who was on a vacation from courses 
at Meadville Theological School, preached to the Rockford group. 184 
For the next five Sundays, from February 28th to March 27th, 
William G. Nowell conducted services. 12° The Society invited Mr. 
Nowell to become its pastor to begin April lst, with a salary of 
not less than $800. 186 | 

On Thursday evening, April 14th, 1864, the pastor-elect 
was ordained and installed. 12? Previous to the service a council 
was held in which Mr. Nowell was interviewed as to his fitness 
for the ministry. +28 The questions asked were for information 


and understanding, and were not a doctrinal test. 12? However, 


182.434. 1831544. 
1847 p14. 85Iniad. 


186 57 erkt s Record Book. 


187ig5s Record Book. 


IBS wy council was held after the er usual in churches 
of the co ational order, at the house of Melancthon Starr, 
Rev. M. W. Willis, Quincy, Illinois, as Moderator, xev. A. G. 
Hibbard, of Detroit, secretary. A few general questions were 
asked, courteously for the sake of information and understanding, 
by Rev. Staples as to views in theology, by Rev. Willis, on Jesus 
Christ, by Rev. Flagg as to Scriptures, by Rev. Collyer, as to 
practical ministry" (1855 Record Book). 


189 


1855 Record Book. 
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Mr. Nowell considered the questions on theology the most impor- 


190 


tant. The service went off well with the ordination sermon 


being preached by Rev. Collyer. 191 


In April also the Trustees again invited the Western Con- 


ference to meet the next year at Rockford. 192 


During the spring 
Mre Nowell revived and reorganized the Sunday School, but changed 
its character somewhat by inaugurating what was called the Sunday 
School Society." This was an attempt to get the church members 
and parents to take more interest in teaching and in the neces- 
sary financial support. Yearly dues raised enough money; two- 


194 


thirds of the church membership belonged. The Sunday School 


thrived: there were ten classes, teachers made home calls, new 
methods were used in teaching, Horace Chandler was Librarian, 
Chandler Starr was Treasurer. 196 
Likewise, the Ladies Sewing Society prospered: they added 
nine new members; they changed the afternoon meeting into an even- 
ing “sociable,” of which eighteen were held during the year. They 
undertook the task of defraying the expenses of the music for the 
church. 196 
During June the church was closed; at this time Mr. Nowell 


His wife later was very active in 
197 


west East and was married. 
“every good cause in which the city has entered." During July 
Mr. Nowell went to the Western Conference, and he exchanged pul- 


198 


pits with other ministers. The communion service was held the 


first Sunday of April, August and October. Vespers were conducted 
from August 2lst to November 13th. 


aged over 100, actually ranging from 47 to 148. 


The morning attendance aver- 
199 


190rpia. 19lia. 19201 erkts Record Book. 
1931955 Record Book. ‘+rpia. 29° rpia. 
196 Ibid. 197144. 1985454, 199 id. 
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Two developments stand out in this year and show some- 
thing of the type of active religion to which the group held. 
ur. Nowell remarks regarding the colored race: 


The Pastor wishes to notice the attendance at our I) 1 
Sermon Service and Sunday School of a number of the Hid 
colored race of the land. The experience of the past ea | 
year in this direction shows that there is no special 1h 
inadaptiveness in this race to the reception of our 1H 
Liberal Faith, if it be presented to them in a suitable a 
manner; on the contrary, they receive eagerly its teach- a 
ers and teachings ip gpite of efforts made to prejudice ia 
them in their eyes. | 
This was, indeed, a noble beginning at a practical and sympathetic i i 
relation between the Negro and the white man. Ha 
The other tendency was the effort to raise money, in the Ah 
face of their own situation, for charitable causes. The Society i 


raised that years a contribution of $13.80 for the poor; a sum 


of $16 was raised for the aid of the Freedpeople, to which was 


added $250 solicited by the Pastor from other liberals; $30 was a 
spent for local needs; and $30 was sent to the Western Conference | | 
for missionary work. -o+ The total income increased to $1,047 for : H 
the year, reflecting the increased interest in the church and in | 

these projects.-°? They continued in 1865 to raise money to sup- WH 
port these purposes: in January a collection was taken to aid the | 

"poor white refugees who were brought into the community in De- { 

cember"; in March they took a collection for the Freedpeople | 
*Colony being moved into Quincy, Illinois. “73 / 


In December two changes were made in the Board, so that 


+ MN 
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the Trustees for the next year were: H. N. Starr, James M. Wight, it 
A. Fowler, with Mr. E. Griggs as clerk.“ The events of the 


Pt 


200rpid. This is significant in view of the great role it 
that Unitarians played in anti-slavery agitation. WW 

*0lisss Record Book. 02th ia. is | 

203 tbid. 204-1erk's Record Book. i) 
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first half of 1865 are a little surprising in view of the health 
of the society and the seemingly good relationship with the pas- 
tor. 

Early in the year a conflict arose between the Society 
end the Pastor over the question of his salary and the method of 
terminating his services. It would seem from the willingness of 
the Trustees to let him go, and the fact that they hired the next 
pastor at a much higher salary, that they had reasons other than 
financial for dismissing him. At any rate, when he brought up in 
January the fact that he was having difficulty living on his sal- 


ary? the Trustees responded by notifying him on February 13th 


of a "Three months notice of termination of engagement. ... , 1206 
Mr. Nowell's records take exception to such a clear state- 
ment of the Trustees’ action and he claims that they promised at 
the January 29th meeting to try to raise more money, that the 
Trustees notified him on February 18th that they could not do so 
end left it up to him, and that, finally, on March 18th he re- 
ceived a note from the Trustees "that they cannot be responsible 
for the payment of your salary after the 15th of April next."20? 
It is clear that the latter note was based on the Trus- 
tees' belief that they had already served notice in February, 
which observed the three months' advance notice agreement. But 


it is also clear that Mr. Nowell considered the March note to be 


_— 


251955 Record Book. They boarded out because "we have 
not had sufficient salary to enable us to keep house." 


26 o1erk's Record Book. “February 13th, 1864. Three 
months notice of termination of engagement given to Mr. Nowell. 
Mr. Nowell wished to remain until the first Sunday in July, which 
was consented to by the Trustees on condition that they should 
not be responsible for his salary after the 15th of April, 1865. 
E. H. Griggs, Clerk." 


2071255 Record Book. 
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q termination notice, and he felt that the Trustees were trying 


avoid paying him for the next three months. Nevertheless, Mr. 


Nowell submitted his resignation April 7th and recognized in his 


letter that “it is a desire of a portion of [the] members that I 


should do so” as well as a problem of money. “© 


During March the pulpit had been occupied by Rev. George 


Nelson Smith, who preached on the doctrines of the Swedenborgians, 


209 


and by Rev. William Noisington. In May Mr. Nowell exchanged 


pulpits with Rev. D. M. Reed of the Universalist Church at 
Dubuque, Iowa. This was not Mr. Reed's first contact with the 
group for he had been a close friend of Seth Barnes. -~° Also in 
May, an exchange was made with Rev. Silas Farmington of the Lib- 
eral (Independent) Christian Church of Janesville, Wisconsin. -~~ 
The next month Mr. Nowell made exchanges with Rev. ‘Ellis a Univer- 
salist minister in Belvidere, and with Rev. S. C. Bulkely the min- 
ister of the Universalist Church of Pecatonica-“** It is not 
without significance that these exchanges were made. They were 
opportunities for the Society to select a new minister. Likewise 
it was important that so many of the preachers were Universalists, 
for this indicates a desire on the part of the group to secure a 


Universalist minister. 213 


Mr. Nowell preached his final sermon in Rockford the last 


214 215 


Sunday in June and left July 2nd after having written in 


the minister's book that in his opinion “only a liberal church of 


208 Tpid. 209 Tpid. 
210... Chapter I, The Universalists. 
2111855 Record Book. 2l2rpid. 


213mnis corroborates my previous statement concerning the 
fusion of the Unitarians and Universalists in 1843. 


215 


2l4i9565 Record Book. Clerk's Record Book. 
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the broadest character can flourish in Rockford. 
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e. Rev. Daniel M. Reed, Minister 
1865 to 1870 


During July the pulpit was filled by Rev. A. H. Roberts 


and for two Sundays in August by Mr. Timothy Eddowes of Geneva. 


217 


The next two Sundays Rev. D. M. Reed preached. On the 27th of 


August the Rockford Unitarian Society voted to call Rev. Preea to 


be its minister.- 


ceptance. 219 


On September 19th he wrote a letter of ac- 


This was a very important moment for the Society. 


‘For the first time they had engaged the services of an experienced 


220 


end able man, one who had had many successful positions, and 


who was popular in all his charges. Mr. Reed was in his prime, 


he was about forty years old and came to them because he sawa 


challenge and hope in that community. His letter of acceptance 


shows the directness with which he made his ‘deefsion and faced 


his new taske He wrote: 


Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 19, 1865 


To the Trustees of the Unitarian Society, 
Rockford, Ills. 


After mature deliberation I have decided to accept the 
invitation to become the pastor of your Society. Though 
other opportunities present themselves from which greater 
pecuniary reward could be derived, still I think no other 
field offers a better chance for the promotion of our holy 
cause. I propose to begin my public ministration in your 
beautiful city on the first Sabbath in November next. 

The salary to be $1500 per year, to be paid promptly 
on the sixth week of every quarter. I wish this to be 
done without my asking for it. My rule is to be prompt in 
the discharge of my pecuniary obligations, and expect the 
people to be so with me. 

The connection between us may be dissolved whenever 
either party may believe it to be best. Allow me to sug- 
gest that the Temple be put in a state of thorough re- 


2161955 Record Book. This suggests that some of the con- 
gregation did not sympathize with his views. 


217c1erk's Record Book. : 2181 pid. 
218 Tb ia. 220 hia. 
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pair and cleanliness for winter, the fences and walks 
set in complete order, and some posts arranged for the 
fastening of horses. Hoping that our relations may be 


mutually agreeable and profitable, a pe ent realit 
crowned with the approving smiles of the Good Father, 
I am most fraternally yours, 

(Signed) D. M. Reed 


221 


Although allowance must be made for the developing inter- 
est and improving financial condition since 1864, Mr. Reed brought 
to the Society a strong personality, as well as organizational and 


intellectual ability. The Society had never before been in such 


a hopeful position. Coupled with this, was the fact that the 


Trustees and the Society were determined to secure a man of his 
caliber, for they offered $1,500 without hesitation, and moreover 
raised it, although it was nearly double the salary they had paid 


in recent years. 


The next December after Mr. Reed had begun his work << 


the Society elected Mr. EH. A. Kirk as Trustee.-~* In January; 


1866, Mr. Griggs resigned as clerk and H. N. Starr was reappointed 


224 


to that position. There are no records from this time until 


the following October 30th, when the annual meeting was held, two 


months ahead of the usual date.“ 


At this time Horace Chandler 


— 


221 eniel Mortimer Reed was born in Massachusetts. He 
was ordained at Oxford, N. H., August 27th, 1845. He served one 
term in the Massachusetts legislature. He served several par- 
ishes in New England, then in the West also ministered to Peoria, 
Illinois, Dubuque, Iowa, and Rockford, Illinois. After retire- 
ment he continued to live in Rockford. His strong mental endow- 
ments and popular gifts made him an eloquent preacher. His ser- 
mons were always models of poetic diction. He was a faithful 
pastor, and was successful and popular in all his churches. He 
Was a man of great kindness of heart and amiable character. Com- 
piled from Universalist Register, "Necrology," 1890, p. 91, and 
Bateman, op. cit., De 86. 


e22ol1erk's Record Book. 


223 unfortunately Mr. Reed did not continue the ministers’ 
record in the 1855 Record Book, and there are only a few business 
items for this period in the Clerk's Record Book. 


224 


Clerk's Record Book. 225714. 
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was elected Trustee, to serve the next year with E. A. Kirk and 


James Wight. --° 


ciety had succeeded in raising sufficient funds to meet the min- 


The clerk's financial report shows that the So- 


isters salary, repairs on the building, music, and operating ex- 
penses.e In fact, the budget had been increased to $2,000. 2°? 
Pew rents were set at $50 per year with permission given the Trus- 
tees to vary from this figure if they deemed it necessary (which 
they did the next February, reducing it to $40). 

At a February 27th meeting, 1867, the Trustees voted 
"Resolved, That our Pastor is hereby requested to call a meeting 
of the Society to confer with him on the subject of a new organ- 


ization of our Church. "'°"? 


From the previous history of this 
group it is not surprising to find this request made, for it oc- 
curred both now and in 1855, in response to increasing numbers 
and complexity of operations. However, the only known result of 
the meeting was that the public name of the-group was changed 
from "The Rockford Unitarian Society" to "The United Unitarian 


and Universalist Church. 0230 


231 


This was not a legal change of 


hame, however. The following December, James M. Wight was re- 


elected as a Trustee.-°* 


In 1868 progress continued and "the congregation was 


large, strong, united, and enjoying a high degree of prosperity. "'-°° 


2267544. 227 rphia. 228114. 228TH ia. 
2301369 Rockford City Directory, p. 151. 


231 enurch, op. cit. Also shown by the fact that the court 
in 1890 accepted “the Rockford Unitarian Society" as the legal 
name for it entitled the list of the proration of the money ob- 
tained from the sale of the church properties as follows: "The 


Defendants in Chancery vs. The Rockford Unitarian Society"(Clerk's 
Record Book). 


23201erkt s Record Book. 


2331369 Bock ford “City Directory. The item on the "United 
Unitarian and Universalist Church" must have been prepared before 
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By March it was necessary to consider enlarging the Church build- 


ing-"* because it was inadequate to the needs of the congrega- 


235 236 


be 
tione There were 115 members in the church. Besides the 


Trustees, the officers were J. E. L- Southgate, secretary, H. N. 
237 The 


238 


Starr, clerk and collector, Melancthon Starr, treasurer. 
Sunday School had 125 pupils; David Starr was its Librarian. 
In December Rev. A. F. Root came to Rockford from Cherry Valley 


and served part of the next year as Sunday School superintendent 


with Mrs. Reed as his assistant. 


Just previous to Mr. Root's arrival the Society suffered 


a short but painful crisis. Mr. Reed announced that he was con- 


241 


templating leaving the group. This greatly shocked the Soci- 


ety. However, in December Mr. Reed announced that he would not 
leave for the present. A member of the Church wrote to Erasmus 
Manford about this decision and says of the occasion of its an- 
nouncement; 


When he said that his ‘relations to this people should 
for the present remain unchanged,' a murmur of gratitude 
ran through that audience. .... It was a scene that 
both Pastor and people will long remember. Many wept for 
joy... .- . Br. Reed has really done a great work here, 
and he will do a greater work now. ... . He intended to 
give a decided negative ... . but he was irresistibly 
impelled to stay. ... . This decision will tell upon 


239 


December, 1868, because the list of Trustees is that of 1867-68, 
and does not recognize that Kenyon Reynolds replaced E. A. Kirk 


in the December election. Therefore, the facts in this item re- 


fer to the condition of the society in 1868, not 1869. ; 


234y anford's Magazine, Vol. 12, March, 1868, De 94. 


2351369 Rockford City Directory, p. 15l. 
236rpid. 237 Tpid. 238 tpi. 


239 enford's Magazine, December, 1868, p. 353. 
2401. 


69 Rockford City Directory, p. 15l. 


24hyenford's Magazine, December, 1868, p. 384. 
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the cause of Liberal Ghetetianity here, more than anything 
else could have done. | 


Having successfully weathered this crisis it seems strange 


that the Society closed the year in having difficulty securing a 


243 


quorum at its annual meeting in December. Finally, at the 


third attempt, they succeeded in obtaining sufficient voting at- 
tendance to elect Kenyon Reynolds a Trustee. This was the only 


244 


business of the meeting. The only event recorded for the year 


1869 is the election of a Trustee. Mr. Henry N. Starr was elect- 
ed to serve in place of Horace Chandler. —*” 
The year 1870 is a crucial year for the liberal religious 


people of Rockford. While it does not lose its significance the 


character of the liberal tradition in Rockford is altered radically 


that year. The Unitarian Society has been shown to be strong and 


active. In January, 1870, Rev. D. M. Reed resigned from his Rock- 


246 


ford pastorate, and retired because of his health. He con- 


tinued to live in Rockford until his death. -*’ Sometime in Feb- 
ruary the Society passed a resolution "That the members of the 


United Unitarian and Universalist Church and congregation 
do hereby tender to Rev. Daniel M. Reed, our beloved pas- 
tor, our most cordial and hearty thanks for his able and 
successful ministry in our pulpit for the past four years 
and our sincere regrets that he has resigned his pastoral 
charge; and we do hereby express to him our appreciation 
of the fact that by his earnest labors and eloquent preach- 
ing he has built up this church, from a small and strug- 
gling society to the position we now occupy.248 


242 7hid. I surmise that Mr. Root came to Rockford in re- 
sponse to Mr. Reed's proposed departure, and then stayed to as- 
sist him, instead. Mr. Root left the next year to go to ree 
Illinois (Universalist Register, 1869). 


243 e1erk's Record Book. 
2447544, 245 7H 44. 


246 onri stian Register, January 29, 1870. 


247 tniversalist Register, 1890, “Necrology," p. Ql. 
248 


Christian Register, March 19, 1870. 
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In spite of this blow, the Society closed the church year 
in June in a healthy condition. Mr. Charles H. Brigham, Western 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association at that time, 
visited Rockford in May and reported as follows: 


On Wednesday, May 25th, I went to Rockford, Illinois, 
and met in the afternoon the Ladies’ Union of the United 
Unitarian and Universalist Society, and called upon sev- 
eral of the leading men of the church. This Society has 
suspended services for the present for satisfactory rea- 
sons, but will resume them in a few weeks. It is in ex- 
cellent condition, financially, and religiously, and the 
repre > whom they may choose will have a pleasant posi- 
tion. 


Services were never resumed by the Society. Although the 
Society continued to exist as a legal entity and there were sev- 
eral business meetings, the fact is that the congregation did not 
meet again as either the Rockford Unitarian Society or the United 
Unitarian and Universalist Church. It will be shown in subsequent 
chapters that the major share of the personnel and leaterahts was 
absorbed in the formation of the Church of the Christian Union in 
September, 1870. With Mr. Brigham's report on the excellent con- 
dition of the group the social history of the Rockford Unitarian 
Society ends abruptly. 


eee 


249 id., June ll, 1870. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TRANSITION TO THE CHURCH OF 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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In 1870 the Church of the Christian Union was formed from 


—s, 7 ~ 
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a union of Baptists and Unitarian-Universalists with Dr. Thomas 
Kerr as leader of the movement. It was a union of inheritances 
from the First Baptist Church and the Rockford Unitarian Society. if 
The fusion met the Unitarian need of a leader and it separated i 
from both the Baptist and the Unitarian Churches the more liberal | 


persons. In the case of the Baptists there was a schism; in the 


case of the Unitarians there was a separation. The First Baptist a | 
Church continued actively as before; the Unitarian Society con- 


tinued only as a legal entity. 


1. The Rockford Unitarian Society, Ti 
70= 4 


It has been shown (Chapter II) that the Unitarian Society at 
was in a healthy condition in June, 1870. Although their minister, 
Dr. Reed, had retired, and they had closed the church building, 


there was every expectation that they would resume services later. 


This is the intention reported to the Western Conference that 
year.> However, one can only speculate why the Board of Trustees 


filed in the county records on May 25th a certificate of the va- 


lonristian Register, June 25, 1870. Mr. Brigham undoubt- , i i 
edly made the same report then that he had made by letter to the ai) 


American Unitarian Association and which was published in part in 
the Christian Register, June llth. 


60 


61 


lidity of the elections of the Trustees. ~ Perhaps there was, even 
in May, some question about the future. 

From the advent of the Chureh of the Christian Union in 
September, 1870, to the dissolution of the Unitarian Society in 
1890, the only records kept were the legal entries in the Clerk's 


Record Book. These show that the membership was gathered together 


once or twice on matters involving the election of a Trustee and 
the sale of the property. Since among the large number of the 
members who transferred their loyalty to the Church of the Chris- 
tian Union some of the officers of the Unitarian Society were in- 
cluded, it was easy to call such a meeting. It was recognized 
that the Society was still in existence, but that it was not con- 


ducting any services or other activities.~ 


At a meeting in the home of Thatcher Blake, February 20th, 
1871, the Unitarian Trustees voted to lease the church building 
to the Church of the Christian Union during the pastorate of Dr. 
Thomas Kerr, with the provision that if enlarrement should be 
necessary, that the Unitarian Trustees were authorized to mort- 
gage the property to raise funds equal to the amount provided by 
the Church of the Christian Union.* Apparently this offer was 
not taken advantage of that year for until 1875 the Church of the 
Christian Union met in either Brown's Hall or the Masonic Hell.° 


“Tt affirmed legally the re-election of James M. Wight, 
December 14, 1867; the election of Kenyon Reynolds, December 30, 
1868; the election of Henry N. Starr, December 22, 1869 (Mr. 
Reynolds succeeded Mr. E. A. Kirk, Mr. Starr succeeded Mr. Horace 
Chandler) “for the term of three years or until their successors 


are elected." Signed by James Wight, E. A. Kirk, and Horace 
Chandler (Clerk's Record Book). 


Srrom 1870 to 1890 it was listed in the A.U.A. yearbooks 
with the notation that it had no minister. 


Solerkts Record Book. Henry N. Starr, a Trustee of the 
Rockford Unitarian Society was also clerk of the Church of the 
Christian Union. 


Schurch of the Christian Union Records. 


A week later, on February 27th, a meeting was held at the 


S Mr. Brown was elected Trustee in place of 


7 


home of C. W. Brown. 


Jemes Wight who had died. This meeting also passed the follow- 


ing resolution: “Resolved, That the Trustees are hereby authorized 
8 
rt 


at their discretion to sell the church property of this Society. 
No reference was made to disbanding the Society, but it seemed to 
be their intention that the sale of the property would conclude 
the affairs of the Society. No instruction was included as to 
what to do with the proceeds of such a sale. 

However, it was some time before the sale was made, and 
in the meantime the property was used on two occasions by other 
churches. From September, 1875, to December of that year the 


Church of the Christian Union used the building; in lieu of rent 


9 


they were to pay for repairs not to exceed $300." A lease for a 


year had been filed, and though the Church of the Christian Union 


did not occupy the property the full time no financial adjustment 


10 


was made. There was a verbal agreement to drop the matter be-~ 


11 


cause the repairs had cost more than anticipated. The agree- 


ment was made between Mr. H. N. Starr as Trustee of the Unitarian 


Society and Mr. H. H. Waldo as Treasurer of the Church of the 


Christian Union, -- 


although both were members of the latter. 


/ 
Site was elected to the Executive Board of the Church of 
the Christian Union in 1875. 


Tolerk's Record Book. 


®church of the Christian Union Records. However, the 
Clerk's Record Book has the notation that they used the church 
building from September, 1875, to December, 1876. This is in- 
correct for the Churth of the Christian Union gave up the Unitar- 


Sipia. 


ian Church building beceuse they could not keep it warm in winter. 


Weterk? s Record Book. 


Llnid. 12 Ibid. 
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From September 10th, 1877, until December 3, 1888, the 
pbuilding was rented by the German Church’? for an average of $82 
per year. 14 Finally the property was sold for $3,750, and this 
income was entered under the date of May 4, igg9. 1° May 23rd of 
that year the Clerk entered a complete record of all the money 
received and spent by him from 1877 until the sale.*© The last 
official act recorded by the Clerk was the publication of a notice 
of the anyenced proration of the funds of the Society. 17 The two 
largest allotments were $2,500 to the Starr estate, and $1,056 to 
the American Unitarian Association. *© 
Thus ended the Rockford Unitarian Society. But the lib- 
eral religious group which this corporate instrument and their 
church building had served nenbineed to exist during the period 
1870-1890, not as a separate entity but as a part of the Church 
of the Christian Union. Technically there was no connection be- 
tween the Society and the Church of the Christian Union; but in 
the personnel there was an important connection. Among the many 
members of the Rockford Unitarian Society to join the Church of 
the Christian Union were: (1870) Melancthon Starr, Henry H. Starr, 
Kenyon Reynolds, Charles W. Brown, Mrs. C. I. Horsman; (1871) 


9 


Nathaniel and Julia Wilder, Caroline and Mary Wight, + Isaac 


Utter; (1872) Cyrus Miller; (1875) the Butterworth family. 


ee 


135 robabl the German Lutheran Church which was started 
some time in the 70's. 


140n¢ range was from $392 to $150; probably it was sup- 
posed to be $100, but varied with the circumstances of the group. 


1Sclerk's Record Book. 16Inia. 
7tpia. 8tpid. 


18mey were the widow and daughter, respectively, of 


James M. Wight. 
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2. The First Baptist Church 


This church was organized in 1838 in the home of Dr. 
Haskell, and it had the same struggles to build a church and to 
secure a minister that other early Rockford churches had under 
the frontier conditions in which they were founded. -” By 1849 


the Baptists had a full time minister, Rev. Ichabod Clark, who 


21 


served until 1860. Dr. Clark was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Kerr, 


who began his first Rockford pastorate June l, 1860. °° After one 


year's preaching Dr. Kerr was given a three months vacation dur- 


24 


ing which he visited Palestine. In 1866, Dr. Kerr left Rock- 


ford and went to a pastorate at Hannibal, Missouri. — After 


26 


three years there” he was again called to serve in Rockford, and 


began his second pastorate July ll, 1g69.°" 
During the next year, however, his preaching did not suit 


some of the members of the church; his discourses were not con- 


20 narles Church, History of Rockford (Rockford: New 
England Society, 1900), p. 150. 


21 ibid. 


22pr, Thomas Kerr was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, May 26, 
1824. He studied at Gordon College and the University of Aber- 
deen. He landed in New York the 2lst year of his age, attended 
scientific lectures at Columbia, pushed westward, took a regular 
course in medicine at the Iowa State University, graduating in 
1850, and at once took up the practice of medicine in Elgin, Il- 
linois. Seven years of successful practice in this field made 
him the “beloved country doctor." During this time he became in- 
terested in the ministry, and in June, 1857, he was ordained as 
@ Baptist clergyman at Elgin, by the Fox River Association. He 
served a church at Dundee, Kane County, Illinois, in the latter 
part of that year. He continued to practice medicine. In 1859, 
he went to Waukegan, and then in 1860 to Rockford. (Compiled 
from the Americen Unitarian Yearbook, 1904, “Necrology," and 
Chureh, OD» cite, PPe 146-47.) , 


23church, op. cite, pp. 146-47. 


247pi4. S1bid. 
6 rpid. ol Tpid. 
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sidered evangelical and he was charged with not preaching Baptist 
doctrines. Dr. Kerr resigned as pastor August 28th, 1870, 2” 
but remained a member of the congregation, according to Baptist 
practice. The church called a council on the 14th of October, 
which deposed Dr. Kerr from the Baptist ministry and recommended 


30 


the excommunication of him from the congregation. Upon this 


advice the church excluded Dr. Kerr and forty-eight other members, 
who, though owning the larger part of its property, left the 
ehurch undisturbed in its title to and possession of it.°+ 
This sequence must be seen in the light of another set: of 
events: the latter explain the extremity of the action taken by 
the church. Dr. Kerr had resigned in August; in September a 
Religious Society was organized by the eee of Dr. Kerr as 
preacher and the election of a temporary executive committee. °@ 
Dr. Kerr began his preaching October 8th, just five days before 
the Baptist council met. This new society was composed of both 


Unitari ans and Bapti sts.°° 


The Baptist Church probably would not 
have taken such drastic steps if Dr. Kerr had merely taken a 
place in the pew, but to continue his preaching, and for another 
group, was too much. Since these Baptists and Dr. Kerr had al- 
ready begun a religious society it is clear why they were willing 
to leave the First Baptist Church undisturbed. Dr. Kerr was not 


a schismatic, 34 


for the Religious Society and to remain in the Baptist Church at 


a 


Bsee Section 3 of this chapter. 
“oTpid. 30 ria. Slinia. 
32 


Church of the Christian Union Records. 


33ror exemple, Melancthon Starr, Unitarian and C. I. 
Horsman, pew-holder in the Baptist Church. 


34 smerican Unitarian Association Yearbook, 1904, "Nec- 
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the same time. Yet his theological break with orthodoxy was clear 


and decisive. 35 aaa 


3. Dr. THs Kerr's Break with Orthodoxy, 
and His View of Liberal Religion 


Dr. Kerr was an independent thinker. He was, however, 


proud to acknowledge his debt to the great intellectual movements 
of his day. He was fully appreciative of his debt to other think- 
ers. The movement of his mind from the bonds of the orthodoxy of 
his childhood to the great liberal thinking of his later life was 
a movement of thought which never ceased. He was a true liberal 
in many fields of intellectual endeavor, and through all his life 
he sustained his freedom of thought. 


On the occasion of the Emerson Centennial celebration, 


May 23, 1903, at the Church of the Christian Union, the then aged 
Dr. Kerr sent a message to the group. He set forth the mode and 
manner of his break with orthodoxy. He wrote: 


I well remember the time when I first heard of Emer- 
son. - »- - e AS I had been brought up after the straight- 
est sort of religious denominational ideas, this man was 
obnoxious to me, for was he not a perverter of the truth, 
an enemy of the faith, once for all delivered to the 
Fathers? At this rating his very name was an offense to 
my soul. What shall I say, how shall I express my glow- 
ing gratitude for the experiences by which being borne 
across the strict line of my religious training, I became 
aware for the first time of such a temper, attitude and 
movement of thought, understanding, and feeling as had 
their representation in the man for whose name and repu- 
tation I had entertained such an aversion. Who and what 
Emerson was came in upon my mind and spirit as the first 
blush of morning finds its way to dissolve the darkness. 
Reading his works for the first time Emerson became to me 
what I can illustrate by no better figure. As my reli- 


gious life had taken on to me so strange and confusing a | i) 


phase, I found that sense of things in his method that 
Calmed my anxieties and hushed my fears. .... Not 
while memory remains to me shall I forget how this man's 
message first helped me to understand how my mind and 
spirit were to find a religious life as different from 
that which they had known as the beauty and males of 
day differ from somnolence and darkness. 
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Let me mention two experiences under this new under- 
standing of the religious life: One is this: the dis- 
appearance of sectarian prejudice with what is called 
doctrine and what is called the authority of belief. 
Emerson showed me the way to discern the nature and the 
source of the soul's unfoldment and enlargement; to ful- 
fil which no sectarian doctrine or practice can possibly 
reach. The reasonableness of it all, being the enrich- 
ment of the life. But my thanks are especially for 
Emerson as the man by whose assistance there came into 
my life the sense of the sovereignity of my Being. . . 

» « For such a disclosure of the Christian life .... 
as being the rightful and unfolding estate of mind and 
soul I thank Emerson from the bottom of my heart.36 


Having gained a deep sense of his own "divinity" and of 
the unfolding of life and human personality, Dr. Kerr recognized 
that nothing was foreign to the religious life. Therefore his 
mind reached out to encompass many fields of learning. On that 
momentous occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of the Church 
of the Christian Union in 1888, Dr. Kerr looked back to 1870 and 
over the intervening years. He summarized for those present the 
developments in liberal thinking and the gains made. In his ad- 


dress he said: 


As we look back on those 18 years, it is to be dis- 
cerned that the movement [the founding of the Church of 
the Christian Union] commenced just about the time that, 
in a general fashion, the characteristic thought and 
method of inquiry, that mark the present day, began to 
be discerned and understood generally. New methods of 
thought in literature, new methods of thought in scien- 
tific inquiry, new methods of thought in historic study, 
methods that had not been reached before, to the same 
precision, and which worked like a leaven and that all 
through christendom .. . . the movement was difused not 
only in the churches but among those who had not attached 
themselves to the churches. It was a stir of the mind, a 
movement of fresh inquiry; and from it there came to many 
a’'gradual falling away of those things that seem to close 
in upon religious thought, to the exclusion of whatever 
might be supposed to be unfavorable or inimical to the 
traditions and authority of denominational religion. 

As I look back upon these 18 years, I am able to dis- 
cern the gradual influence of this stir of thought upon 
our minds. We have been moved by it; and have brought 
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36p,., Thomas Kerr (ed.), A Full and Particular Account 
of the Services at the Laying of the Corner Stone... . Sep- 
tember 17, 1888 (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1889), passim. 
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the religious idea to the light of modern inquiry... 
to the lights that spread from the scientific research of 
these years, which has opened the way to a larger and 
broader conception of the nature of things past and pres- 
ent; to a larger and broader conception of the history of 
humanity in its various moods and relations; to a larger 
and broader conception of those fundamental principles 
that enter into .. . . personal character. These larger 
and broader conceptions led us outside the limits of re- 
ligious traditions and names. i 
We find from this knowledge, which is steadily in- a 
creasing, that the world of men and things... . is an i | 
evolution and outcome of that world of men and things at) 
which preceded it. So that instead of religious ideas i } 


in any sense claiming to have a specified commencement 
and purpose, and having their origin in some mysterious 
and preternatural source; we find that their origin is 
in reality a matter of historic knowledge; and that no 
religious conception has any other source, than the con- 
ditions, SAPEPSSAL EAs and experiences of the human heart a} 
and soul... | 

What does all the experience, all the observation, ai 
all the knowledge of the past and present times mean, if 
it is not a lesson to go forward? If the experience of ba 
the historic past has taught us anything, it is that we ta 
should go forth by the help of modern research; that Bit | 
progress in the literary, the scientific, the social, | 
the political, and the industrial world of men and Bi: 
things which we have found reflects so much light on the ) Bat. |. 
Religious Idea.® 


This was the liberal and progressive thinking which, 
coupled with Dr. Kerr's commanding personality and pulpit elo- 
quence, provided the direction for the Church of the Christian 
Union. Dr. Kerr, was, however, well aware of the character of a i 
church, and he knew that a shepherd needed a healthy flock. He | 
encouraged a wide program of activity, which he summed up in an- | 
other part of his address in May, 1883: ae 


During these 18 years there has been an uninterrupted 
religious service every Sunday, maintained by the church 
and society; together with the work of the Sunday-school, 
the social life of the church and society, the benevolent 
operations of the church and society through the ladies 
organization for that purpose; the Unity Club formed by 
the young married and unmarried people of the society and 
the church, for the purpose of mutual improvement; and as Ve 
to the religious side of these eighteen years it has been Bi 
working along as best it could in the direction of the Bn 
things that are true, that are beautiful, that are right- 
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eous, and that make for advancement in all that leads 
toward the pag | useful, serviceable christian manhood 
and womanhood. 


From the beginning of the Church of the Christian Union 
Dr. Kerr nurtured in the young people his view of rational, ap- 
preciative religion. In the printed Sunday=school papers of 
1891-92 he stated his outlook clearly in question and aiwter. 


What is the Christian Religion? The best answer 
ever given is that which is in the Bible, where Jesus 
says: "Love the Lord thy God, with all thy mind, with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. 


In what has religion its origin? In the nature of 
mane A man's religion should be in his highest intel- 
ligence, his noblest conduct, and his purest feelings. 


What authority does rational faith go by? The same 
as civilization or the progress of the world goes by 
- « « e the fullest understanding of things as they are 
made manifest to man by observation, experience, and 
knowledge. 


Why is our Church named The Church of the Christian 
Union? Because, irrespective of what their belief may 
be, it affords a religious home to those who choose to 
come to it. 


4. The Triple Source of the Church 
of the Christian Union 


It is clear from the multiple source of the congregation 
and the depth, scope and quality of the leadership, that the 
characterization of the rise of the Church of the Christian Union 
as a “movement” was an accurately descriptive one. The conditions 
of religious liberalism in Rockford, October, 1870, were indeed 
favorable to the rise of a new religious institution. The Uni- 
tarian society was dormant, its building closed, and no services 


had been held since early in the year. Because of divergent 


S8rHi4. 


3°1esson papers of the Sunday-school from J anuary, 1877; 


to September, 1894. 
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theological views the Baptist Church had ejected forty-nine of 
its members. A new Religious Society composed of the Unitarians 
and the Baptists had called Dr. Kerr to preach for them. 

On October 26th there was a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing the Church of the Christian Union. This new organiza- 
tion was founded upon a Basis of Fellowship and a set of By-laws 
which included elements of Baptist and Unitarian thought, atti- 
tudes, and practice. The contributions of the three sources may 
be summed up: 1) Dr. Kerr provided stimulating, liberal thinking, 
which constantly enlarged and developed that of the congregation; 
he presented an integrated view of the religious life, and a chal- 
Lanctie and inspiring view of the church; 2) the Baptists con- 
tributed a leader, who in their eyes was too liberal, who was mov- 
ing intellectually toward the Unitarian position, and who held 
liberal beliefs on the baptism and the Lord's Supper; they also 
provided forty-eight persons who sympathized with the minister; 
3) the Unitarians contributed a group of people who had had twen- 
ty-nine years of organizational experience in the operation of 
their Society, a group which was very sympathetic to Dr. Kerr's 
liberal approach to religion. All three sources contributed a 
belief in congregational polity. 

The Baptist members of the new Religious Society could 
only view their departure from the First Baptist Church as the 
result of a schism. Dr. Kerr, however, did not share this opin- 


ion. He said of the origin of the Church of the Christian Union 
that: 


It found itself outside the prescribed limits of the 
Evangelical Faith and its institutionalism, both in theory 
and in practice. It was not thrust out; it did not go out; 
it found itself outside. This situation was unpremedi- 
tated, spontaneous; and we had, as we gathered together, 
to look into each others faces and think what was best to 
be done. I was not, with my friends, pronounced a heretic 
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on account of any thing that I had said, but on account of 
what I had not said.@ 


On the other hand, the Unitarians viewed their abandon- 
ment of the Rockford Unitarian Society as a continuation of Uni- 
tarianism in a new church form. This attitude is clearly shown 


in a letter sent to the Christian Register during the week after 
41 


the organization of the Church of the Christian Union. 


Liberal Christianity is fast gaining ground in this 
city. I am sure we indicate life; yes, real life and an 
earnestness as I have never seen before. .... It is 
true our Unitarian Church has been closed for many months, 
and darkness overshadowed us for a time, but, thank God, 
the cloud with the silver lining is now visible. The 
good Father saw us in need, and has taken right out of 
the Baptist Church one of their best--Rev. Thomas Kerr-- 
and sent him right over to us, with a large part of his 
congregation. 

We hold meetings in Brown's Hall for the present, 
which is filled every Sunday with thoughtful, earnest, 
liberal people. Last Sunday we met for the first time 
as a church of the new organization to observe the or- 
dinance of Christianity. I am sure Pastor and people 
united in feeling that it was one happy and blessed 
day's journey nearer God and heaven. 

So we have reached another milestone in the history . 
of our Unitarian Church in Rockford, thus far we have 
progressed, and wait for the morrow. ... .42 


It must be remembered, however, that not all the Unitar- 
lans joined the Church of the Christian Union. Some of them went 
over to the Second Congregational Church. #9 Therefore, it is 
likely that the Church of the Christian Union enjoyed a greater 
unity of attitude toward religion of a liberal variety than 
either the Baptist Church or the Unitarian Society had experienced. 


eT 
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40; err, op. cit. 


41, surmise that this letter was written by Henry N. 
Starr. He had been clerk of the Unitarian Society, was at this 
time still Trustee of it, and was also the Clerk of the Church 
of the Christian Union. The latter records by him show a dis-~- 
tinct awareness of the historic significance of this period. 


42 


Christian Register, November 26, 1870. 


43cnurch, op. cit., p. 147. 
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The Unitarians, used to a man of Dr. Reed's fine capacilities and 
friendliness to both Unitarians and Universalists, needed a man 

like Dr. Kerr, a man whose wide sympathies made him a frequenter 
of Unitarian and Universalist conferences, and an active partici- 


44 


pant in the Congress of Religions. Perhaps this was a separa- 


tion of the conservative and liberal Unitarians between whom ten- 


sion had been evident in 1845 and 1858. 4° 


A similar problem was 
probably solved for the Baptists as well, for it is unlikely that 
the members would change their views rapidly, unless they were 
newly attracted by the preacher and held themselves loyal to him 
and not to the institution. 

With a unified, friendly sympathy between pastor and mem- 
bers, with 104 charter members, and a strong leader the Church of 
the Christian Union faced the future with public affirmation of 


its highhopes. 


+4 american Unitarian Yearbook, 1904, "Necrology." 
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1. The Establishment and Growth of the Church 
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The period 1870 to 1904 was not only the span of years 
during which Dr. Kerr was the guiding light of the Church of the 
Christian Union, but it was also the time when this religious 
group came of age. The main outlines of the institution are de- 
veloped in this period: the constitution and Basis of Fellowship 
are formulated and later modified; religious practices are estab- i! 
lished and gradually altered; there was a search for church home, 
its construction, and problems of finance were a major concern; 
the charter members are added to and slowly replaced in the growth | 
of the membership; many interest groups are organized; at the end | 4 
of the period they turned to a new leader. i 

In September, 1870, a Religious Society had been formed | 
by the engagement of Dr. Kerr as preacher, and the election of a i 
temporary Executive Committee. Public preaching was begun on 
October 9th. A meeting was held on Wednesday, October 26th, for 
the purpose of formally organizing a Church. At this meeting a 
Basis of Fellowship was adopted which not only contained state- 
ments on individual conscience, the rule of faith and practice, 


but also set the Church apart “independently of Traditional and 
Conventional interpretations of Divine Truth," and established it 


— : 


Ithe primary source of the material in this chapter is 
the official records of the Church of the Christian Union. Where- 
ever another source has been used it is identified in a footnote. 
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as an independent church. One hundred and four persons accepted 
this Basis of Fellowship and were constituted the membership of 
the Church. The temporary Executive Committee presented to the 
meeting a set of By-laws for the order of the church, which was 
then adopted. These confirmed the congregational polity. 
Dr. Kerr issued an invitation to the first Communion Serv- 

ice* to be held November 13th in conjunction with a Recognition 
Service. Some persons were baptized at this time according to 


two different procedures, immersion and sprinkling, © 


and the peo- 
ple present stood and read together the Basis of Fellowship. Dr; 
Kerr then received the members individually, and in the name of 
the congregation himself received the Right Hand of Fellowship 
from Melancthon Starr. 

Through the By-laws and the adopted practices, the group 
had established the Church in the independent tradition; this lib- 
eral emphasis was a response to the aversion of Dr. Kerr to sec- 
tarianism and to the composite nature of the group. The very 
form of the record shows that they had a strong feeling for the 
significance of this historic moment. 

The first annual meeting after organization was held dur- 
ing January, 1872. That year they negotiated for a house which 
was deeded to Dr. Kerr for the duration of his ministry with them. 
A new Hymn Book was selected in 1873. The first mention of the 
Ladies Benevolent Society is in the records of 1875. They had 
been organized almost as soon as the Church, and had begun al- 


ready their long career of benevolences both within the member- 


ship and outside. They were able through their money raising 
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ability and their generosity to be of primary assistance to the 
life and work of the Church. At the 1875 annual meeting the So- 
ciety voted to rent the Unitarian Chureh for the cost of the up- 
keep, for their Sunday morning services. D. M. Reed, the former 
Unitarian minister, supplied the pulpit while Dr. Kerr was on a 
trip to Europe in 1876. 

From the first the Society had organized and operated a ai j 
Sunday School, appointed ushers, and held two services on Sundays. 
In 1884 the Unity Club, an adult study group,was formed. The mem- 
bership was largely, though not exclusively members of the Church. 
The Club was incorporated in 1888, and pursued a wide range of 
subjects. Between 1870 and 1880 several attempts were made to 
find a church home. In 1881 new efforts were made to secure ren- : | 
tal space in the Opera House then being planned. In 1883 a change ; 
in the By-laws and the Basis of Fellowship was made. These two 


documents were modified by what appeared to be a condensation of 
them into one, but what was actually a supplementary document; 4 
the Basis of Fellowship was reduced to a paragraph. Yet this sec- ; | 
tion was signed by all present, and by others later. The para- i 
graph affirms “Liberal and undenominational understanding of Re- qf 
ligious Truth, and the working principles of the Christian Char- 1 


acter." The members pledged themselves to the usefulness of the 


Church and the Society. 


The Church had grown rapidly, and by 1880 was on the up- 
swing of prosperity both in finances and in membership. There 


were members added almost every year, and in 1892 the total mem- 
bership was reported to be 502. The crest of the wave was reached 
between 1880 and 1895. The Clerk, in recording the annual meet- 


ing of 1884, added this comment: “This annual meeting will be 
remembered as the most interesting and largely attended meeting 
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of the Society ever called together." Reports were presented 
regularly by the Sunday School, Unity Club, and the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society. In 1888 a lot was purchased and a Building 
Committee and Fund were organized. Dr. Kerr heartily approved 
of the building project because he felt that the possession of a 
Church building would help to sustain the group and that they 


would not break up after his death. * 


During April of 1888 the 
Church was incorporated, a fact which shifted the relationships 
of the Trustees, Executive Committee and Financial Board. In 
June the actual start on the construction of the building was 


authorized, and the cornerstone was laid September 17th.° 


During 
this year and in 1889 the members were very busy with special 
meetings to cope with the building plans and problems. In the 
summer of 1889 Dr. Kerr was given a long vacation "to avail him- 
self of the generous purpose of the Unity Club to have him visit 
and study the World's Exposition in Paris.” The Club contributed 
$500 toward the expenses. In 1890 the Church received a bequest 
designated for the Building Fund. The completion of the building 
was signalized by dedication services in 1891. For many years 
the Ladies' Benevolent Society had charge of the care and rental 
of the building. 

Many of the new members who joined during 1888 to 1894 


(210 in number) were probably secured through fund raising cam- 


‘eee 


trom an undated newspaper clipping in one of Dr. Kerr's 
scrapbooks. 


“sadresses were made by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, and Dr. Kerr. Mrs. John Sherratt read an original poem 
on "The Progress of Religious Thought." Many congratulatory let- 
ters were sent by Unitarians and other representatives of liberal 


thought. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was a very good friend of Dr. Kerr's, 


end was very influential in the Unity Club movement. Cf. Richard 
Seebode, "Jenkin Lloyd Jones." Unpublished B. D. dissertation, 
Meadville Theological School, 1929. 
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paigns, which necessitated going over lists of the congregation 
end friends. In 1894 another change was made in the By-laws, 
primarily to make them fit the new situation and provide for the 
added duties and groups. On Sunday, October 14, 1894, a resolu- . 
tion of sympathy was voted to be sent to the independent Central 
Church of Chicago, because of the death of Professor David Swing. 
During this period Dr. Kerr had become very much interested in 
world religions. He had attended the Parliament of Religions at 
the 1893 World's Fair in Chicago. In 1895 he was authorized to 
secure Sunday evening speakers from the American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies. Dr. Kerr had become a good friend of 
Rev. B. B. Nagarkar of Bombay, India, while at the World's Fair, 
ond in 1899 at the annual meeting of the Church of the Christian 
Union, Mr. Nagarkar was the principal speaker. 

From 1870 to 1900 the Society had evidenced many very lib- 
eral attitudes and tendencies. To Dr. Kerr nothing was foreign 
to the course of a religious life. Many of the church members 
were very active in community affairs, for example, four of the 
men had been Mayors of Rockford, and the Ladies’ Society and the 
men of the Church had been active in the formation of nearly every 
charitable organization in the city. The changes in religious 
practices, and in the By-laws and Basis of Fellowship had made it 
easier theologically and sodéaAie. to join the Church. There was, 
however, some evidence of a slow down, or leveling off of activ- 
ity by 1900. Dr. Kerr was aged; there were many added duties 
Which he felt needed a new leader's vigor and direction. In 1900 
one of the members said at the annual meeting that the Society 
needed an awakening to its own needs as well as-the needs of the 


community, and others agreed with him. © 


6 


From a clipping in Dr. Kerr's scrapbook. 
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In 1900 Dr. Kerr requested the Society to relieve him of 
some of his duties by hiring an assistant. The task of calling a 
new Man was not an easy one. They twice called a Rev. Haskell, 
who twice accepted and twice withdrew his acceptance. The Church 
finally secured Rev. Robert C. Bryant. Mr. Bryant assumed his 
pastorate with Dr. Kerr November lst, 1901. In that year an Ad- 
visory Committee was added to the other committees of the Church, 
end during part of the year it supplied the pulpit when Dr. Kerr 
was unable to preach. The committee continued to meet on matters 
of church operation until 1904. That year it was changed to a 
council, composed of the heads of the various organizations and 
Boards of Control. 

In 1902 Mr. Bryant succeeded in getting the members to 
raise the money to reduce the church debt substantially. On Jan- 
uary 3, 1904, the death of Dr. Kerr deprived the Church of his 
venerable leadership. By this time most of the original founders 
had either passed away or had passed the torch on to the younger 
members. Dr. Kerr, himself, had remarked in 1901 that "the thir- 
ty years of our church life shall now give way for the next thir- 
ty. It is a gracious privilege of the men and boys to carry on a 
grand work." 

The Church of the Christian Union concluded the period 
1870 to 1904 with a new leader, a new church building, a definite 
location, freedom from debt, a new generation in control, and 
with a large, active membership. These were achievements of the 


Past; they were also assumptions for the faiture. 


2. The Search for a Church Home 


One important indication of the maturation of the group 


is the success of the search for a permanent home. For the Church 


of the Christian Union this development had three major phases: 
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1) the occupancy of various halls for services and meetings; 2) 
the purchase of a lot, the organization of a Building Fund, and 
the construction of the building; 3) the attempts to cope with 
the church debt. Between 1870 and 1904 the Society had passed 
through these three stages. Without their own home they were 
handicapped in the integration of their growing society; the ac- 
tual building of the church during the period of its greatest in- 
creases in membership (1883-1893) made these two factors inter- 
active. The ownership of the church building proved a mixed 
blessing: it was home, but it was mortgarced. 

The first record of meetings is that of the Religious 
Society organized in 1870, but there is no indication where this 
meeting took place. Public preaching services were commenced in 


7 


Brown's Hall. At the October 9th service the meeting to organ- 


ize the Church was announced to be October 26th in Haskell's Hall. 


The Recognition Service and the first communion were held in 


Brown's Hall. The first annual meeting, in 1872, was held in 


Congregational Hall in the Masonic Block. Until 1875 annual meet- 


ings continued to be held in the Masonic Hall, and services were 
held in Brown's Hall. 

: “At a meeting of the Boards and officers of the Church, it 
was voted to investigate the possibility of using the building of 


the now inactive Rockford Unitarian Society. No services had 


been held in the building since 1870. At a special meeting called 


to consider a report on this investigation it was voted to accept 
the Unitarian Society's offer of the use of the building for the 


cost of upkeep, not to exceed $300. Services were to commence 


there in the fall; continuing in Brown's Hall until mid-July. At 
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ment center for twenty-five years. The hall was on the second 
Story of a store-front building and seated nearly 1,000 persons. 


i 


Brown's Hall was built in 1864 and was Rockford's amuse- 
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Cy 


the July 4th service it was decided to occupy the Unitarian Church 
August 15th, and to discontinue the use of the Masonic Hall. Ap- 
parently it was felt that a church home had been secured, at least 
temporarily. 
However, in December of 1875 it was informally decided to 


move back to Brown's Hall for services since it was impossible to 


adequately heat the Unitarian Church. The annual meeting of 1876 


was held in the Church, but subsequent ones up to 1882 were held 
8 


at Holland House. In 1878 the services were shifted from Brown's 
Hall to the circuit courtroom of the new courthouse; and in 1881 


were again moved to the Opera House which had been opened that 


year. Apparently from this time until 1891 annual meetings were 
again held in the Masonic Hall, and much business was transacted 
after the Sunday services in the Opera House. 

Such constant movement and uncertainty was well recognized 
as not being the best condition in which the society would thrive, 
for as early as 1875 they had entertained the idea of buying a 
lot of land and building on it. In fact even before this, in 
1872, the officers negotiated the purchase of the Lyon residence 
on Church Street, and deeded the property to Dr. Kerr for the 
duration of his ministry with them. This met the need of a Par- 
sonage. At another meeting in May, 1875, they appointed a com- 
mittee to buy the Kauffman lot at. $2,100. The investigation, how- 
ever, showed that they would have had to buy the option from the 
Opera Company at $6,200, and this was deemed impossible. It was 
at that time that they turned to renting the Unitarian Church. 


Nothing further was done about purchasing a lot until 


Sunder an act of the state legislature a joint stock com- 
Pany had been formed and had built in 1856 Holland House as a 
hotel and community center. It was named after John A. Holland, 
amember of the Unitarian Church. 
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12887. At a special meeting in June a committee reported an at- 
tempt to buy a lot, but it proved to be an invalid title. The 
meeting empowered the chairman of the Trustees to make good the 
Church's part of the contract, but the sale never materialized. 
The next year at meetings on March 16th, 19th, and 29th, a lot 
wes finally decided upon. It was purchased of Kenyon Reynolds, ” 
and was located on the corner of Main and Mulberry Streets. At 
this time also a committee was selected to draft the basis of 
subscription for the building of the church. 

At the meeting of March 29th these actions were approved 
by the Society. A building committee was appointed; a subscrip- 
tion committee was selected. It was in April of that year (1888) 
that the Society was incorporated as the "Church of the Christian 
Union of Rockford, Illinois." The number of Trustees was in- 
creased from five to seven. From March, 1888, to 1890, the s0- 
ciety had twelve special meetings in addition to the annual meet- 
ings, and all of them were concerned with the building plans and 
the actual construction of the Church. This interest and control 
of the Society membership balanced the greater legal status of 
the Trustees under the act of incorporation. 

In June, 1888, authority was given to the Building Commit- 
tee to commence construction. The cornerstone was laid Septem- 
ber 17th. 

The June authorization had limited the contracts to the 
finishing of the first story and to general protective measures 
for the rest of the building. This was done to give the subscrip- 
tion committee more time to raise money. The expenditure of money 


was to be only as fast as the pledges matured. But on October 8th 


———— 


*xenyon Reynolds had been a member of the Board of Trus- 


tees of the Rockford Unitarian Society. 
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it was necessary to meet again to form a plan?? by which lagging 
pledges would be redeemed and some pledges paid in advance s0 as 
not to hold up the work. By November it was found that the meth- 
ods tried were insufficient and it was determined to borrow 
$15,000 to pay off the lot balance and for the completion of the 
building. A mortgage was given on the property to secure this 
loane At this time Dr. Kerr suggested, and it was adopted, that 
the first story be called "Unity Hall" and the second story be 
called “the Church." 

The record of the annual meeting of 1889 shows the affil- 
iated groups rallying to the support of the Church building pro- 
gram. The Unity Club paid $400 toward it; the Ladies' Benevolent 
Society proposed to rent Unity Hall for $250 per year, to furnish 
it, and to pay the cost of heat and light for all meetings of the 
Society. This resolution was faithfully carried out through the 
years. It was voted to transfer the remainder of the Building 
Fund after completion of Unity Hall to the Trustees. In March of 
that year a committee was elected to solicit funds from "our coun- 
try friends." At the same time it was reported that the cost of 
the building, paid and accrued, was $29,109.33, and the lot alone 
had cost $8,350. In September the Building Committee was author- 
ized to use its own judgment about the heating equipment. 

January, 1890, the Society ratified the Trustees! action 
of accepting a bequest of $950 for the erection of the Church. 
The meeting raised $5,000 more in pledges. The soliciting commit- 
tee reported in March a balance of $10,000, so that the Building 
Committee was authorized to proceed with the completion of the 
Church, but only up to that amount. The Unity Club promised to 


a 


10 
a discount system plus an interest charge for lateness. 


The plan to raise money in advance on the subscriptions. was 
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raise $2,500 for the organ. It was expected that the auditorium 
end the upper parlors could be finished and occupancy effected by 
September lst. The Church was to be seated with chairs instead 


of pews. The Building Committee reported to the annual meeting 


of 1891 that the cost of the building had been $39,266 and that 
$13, 550 was outstanding mortgage debt. At this meeting also, a 
committee was selected to make plans for a dedication service. 

Thus it was that the Society had by 1891 moved into its 
own Church home and stopped its wanderings from hall to hall. It 
had achieved the construction of a building far above the cost 
which had originally been dreamed of, but the size and scope of 
this adventure were directly influenced by the fact that construc- 
tion was carried on at the time of the largest influx of members 
since the organization of the Soceity. Some of the new members 
were Obtained from revising lists in connection with solicitation 
of funds. But the situation of the Society was quite different 
in 1891 from what it was in 1875 when the first steps of this 
project were taken. 

The record financially is one of moving from the collec- 
tion of a few thousand dollars at Sunday services to the financ- 
ing of a $40,000 building project. This resulted in the Society 
virtually having two treasurers: one elected as Treasurer of the 
Church at the annual meetings, and the Treasurer of the Building 
Fund; the former handled about $3,000 a year; the latter handled 
as much as $10,000 at a time and actually dealt with approximately 
$50,000 during the four year period. The function of the Building 
Fund treasurer was taken over by the Trustees, so that the two- 
treasurer system was continued. Another phase of the financial 
Change was a shift from living on current income; with the Church 


Treasurer occasionally making up small deficits from his own pock- 
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et, to a Society with an indebtedness of $13,500 as a mortgage on 
future income. 

Obviously in the face of an expected continuation of mem- 
bership increases and support of the associated groups this debt 
did not appear as a serious handicap. The Clerk reported the 
membership in 1902 as 502. In fact at the annual meeting of 1893 
the Ladies pledged $1,000 and the men present raised $400, the 
object being to reduce the debt to $10,000 so that it could be re- 
financed and reduce the interest rate from 7 per cent to 6 per 
cent. The refinance was actually carried through in 1894. The 
organ had been all paid for by the Unity Club in the meantime. 
But subsequent reports show that even the 6 per cent interest 
rate was consuming the major share of the funds that the groups 
were able to raise, so that the principle was being reduced only 
very slowly. By 1899 the debt had been reduced somewhat but was 
refinanced for $10,000. 

The debt continued to be nibbled at with such items as 
this frequently appearing: “at the annual meeting 1902, the Lad- 
ies' Benevolent Society reports $500 paid on the interest of the 
Church debt." However, after Dr. Kerr's assistant, Mr. Robert 
Bryant, assumed his pastorate in 1901, the debt came to his at- 
tention as a burden on the society. In 1902 he called a special 
meeting for the express purpose of coping with the debt. Mr. 
Bryant asked that the entire amount be pledged that evening. A 
total of $7,650 was then pledged, and a committee elected to raise 
the balance. At the annual meeting of 1904 the Society heard the 
good news that the debt had been reduced to a balance of $2,300 
and that this amount was already pledged. | 

The Society had at last achieved the fact of a church 


home which was adequate to their needs, debt free, the source of 
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comfort and inspiration. The entire process of planning, financ- 
ing, and building the Church had been a centripetal force inte- 
grating the various groups and interests around a common purpose, 
end attracting many new persons into the orbit of active member- 
ship. | 


3- The Membership of the Society 


{ 


The number, composition, the patterns of response to 


building programs, the by-law admission changes, and alterations 
in religious practices are all data which indicate the congrega- 
tional maturity of the group. 

When Dr. Kerr was dropped from the Baptist Church he was 
not alone; forty-eight other members were also dropped from the 
church membership. It is correct to say “other members" for Bap- 
tist practice is that the minister is a legal and voting member 
of the congregation. The other source of members in the Church 
of the Christian Union was the Unitarian-Universalist Church. How 
these groups came together to form, under the leadership of Dr. 
Kerr, the Church of the Christian Union, has been discussed in 
Chapter III. The basis of unity was certainly not theological 
agreement, but rather a similarity of attitude toward freedom in 
religious matters. 

There were one hundred and four signatures attached to 
the original basis of fellowship, and in the organizational by- 
laws these persons were stated to constitute the charter member- 
ship. Between 1871 and 1892 four hundred and forty-two persons 
were admitted as members; the Clerk reported total membership in 
1892 as five hundred and two. This would mean that only forty- 


four members were lost during this twenty year period by death, 


departure, or withdrawal; a net gain of approximately four hundred 
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seuberas?= In 1896 the Clerk was instructed to make a roster of 


the members, but if made, it has been lost. Between 1892 and 
1904 there were about seventy more members added. Since there is 
no report for total membership near the end of this period it is 
impossible to tell what the losses had been. On the basis of the 
rapid decline in the number of “old timers" on the Boards of con- 
trol after 1890, it is safe to surmise that either the total num- 
ber was reduced or there was considerable turnover in membership. 
In view of the fact that there were no new members added between 
1896 and 1902, itis — that at least the rate of growth 


; 


had been checked. 


12 


The Chart on Additions to Membership clearly shows that 


all the additions to 1892 (except 1870) group themselves into 
units of decreasing numbers. +> 
members are established as 104 in number, the next additions are 
45 (1871), 32 (1872), 8 (1873), 3 (1874). This decreasing pat- 
tern is true of 1875-77, 1880-81, 1883-86, and 1902-03. The only 
positive, increasing group of additions is in 1893-95: 3, 6, 18. 
A special pattern is discernible in the 1888-1891 group of addi- 
tions. This group is as follows: 41, 31, 26, 71, 33. 

What is behind these patterns in the additions to member- 
ship? There would be a number of additions in the years immedi- 
ately following the organization of a church which sites out of 
the need of the Unitarians for a leader and out of the schism in 


the Baptist Church; there was a decreasing number joining each 


a 


il, list of the largest additions indicates that from 


1875 to 1891 the membership was growing at an increasi : 
: ng rate: 
€2 (1875); 25 (1880); 35 (1883); 41 (1888); 71 (1891). 


1 
{See Chart on Additions to Membership, 1870-1943, p. 131. 


1 
orhese units are established by the fact that the biggest 


aah is immediately preceded by a year in which no persons 
ned. 
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year, as might be expected. 4 The additions of 1875 were probably 


related to the activity of the Society while trying to purchase a 
lot and in planning to rent the Unitarian Church. The very fact 
of actually having a church home would have been an impetus, es- 


pecially: to the Unitarians. At this time also the pews were rent- 


ed, which again raised the question of membership. The additions 
of 1888 to 1891 may be correlated with the actual construction of 
the church building and with the scanning of membership lists for 
money raising drives. 

On the other hand, some of the additions are related to 
the developing tendency to make membership in the group socially 
and theologically easier. The additions of 1883-1886 follow the 
annual meeting motion of 1883 that the Executive Board consider a 
change in the by-laws relative to the receiving of members into 
the Society. The adopted change separated the act of joining 
from the act of receiving communion; vote by the congregational 


members and signing the book was sufficient. Likewise the jump 


in membership additions in 1902-03 came between the time that Rev. 


Robert Bryant was called as assistant minister, and a change in 
the by-laws in 1904, a change which eliminated the public vote. 


The composition of the membership had some characteristics 


other than divergent denominational origins and a growing liber- 
alization of the membership requirements. While at first people 


Joined and helped organize the church without regard to their com- 


munity status, by 1885 there was a reciprocal influence at work. 


The success.and liberalness of the Church attracted many prominent 


in community life; the liberal preaching of Dr. Kerr and the hu- 


Manitarian attitudes of the congregation sent many of them out in- 


to the community to do good. Many of the “town fathers" were at 


one time or another on the Church Boards of control; many of the 


2 14gome Unitarians did not join with the charter members, 
but did join soon after. 


? V+, 
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membership occupied positions of prominence and responsibility in 


law, trade, banking, manufacturing. 


The recurrence of family names in the various groups and 


on the membership lists gives a good picture of the gradual suc- 


eession of the generations. With some exceptions,such as Dr. Kerr 


end He He Waldo who lived through the whole period, the second 


generation, with the new persons added by that time, was fully in 


eontrol by 1895. Even a third generation was beginning to take 


hold by 1910. 


Although there is such a turnover in terms of the total 


membership it is significant that the greatest number of new per- 


sons are placed in positions of control during the building of 


the church (1888-1891). In proportion to the total membership 


there is a gradual crystallization of the control after 1895. The 


proportion of controling officials to the original membership in 


1870 was 18 to 104; in 1892 the proportion was reduced to 21 to 


500. 


It must be admitted, on the other hand that the group organ- 


izations, while not actually in control, had considerable influ- 


ence in affairs of the church. 


Union is the right to belong to the group if one discovers fellow- 


4. The By-laws and the Basis of Fellowship 


One of the basic tenets of the Church of the Christian 


ship there. It was well recognized from the beginning that the 


development of liberal religious attitudes required time and as- 


sociation; both of these were likewise necessary before a pros- 


pective member could be expected to become a formal member of the 


Church. The Church members were usually the core of the related 


groups: their children formed the nucleus of the Sunday School, 


youth groups, and they themselves were the nucleus of the adult 


ej 


activity groups, as well as the principal source for members of 


the Boards of control and property ownership. 
One of the problems which the Church of the Christian Un- 
ion faced from the first moment of its existence was that of the 


relation of the society, congregation, and the Church. This ques- 


tion was implicit in money-raising campaigns; it was basic to the 
admission of members to the Church. The problem of the require- 


ments for membership was explicitly dealt with in the writing, 


emending, and codifying of the by-laws and the Basis of Fellow- 


ship. = 


Before taking up the story of the changes in the by-laws 
and the causes of them, it is necessary to set forth two sets of 
definitions, one organizational, and one legal. The organiza- 
tional definitions are: 1) the Parish. In the old New England 


sense Of the word it refers to all persons living in geographical 


proximity to the church building, often a whole township. It is 
usually the field of concern for the minister whether or not the 
people belong to the Church. This term is not prevalent in the 
Middle West, but it indicates the widest “outer circle” of rela- 
tionships to the Church. 2) the Society. This is a somewhat 


more limited group of those who consciously, regularly or occa- 
sionally, associate with the Church and/or its related activities. 
There are no formal requirements for belonging; it is usually a 
social matter and a preliminary to closer ties later. Persons 

who consider themselves members, are members, although their close- H] 
hess in thought and action to the Church may vary from time to | i) 
time and person to person. 3) the Congregation. This is the : 
group of persons who attend the public services, whether or not 


they are the members of the Church, or of the related social 


groups. 4) The Church membership is the "inner circle" of those 
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who keod complied with the rules of faith and order, that is, 
have in the prescribed manner assented to the bond of union and 
have legally joined themselves to the group. They are also mem- 
pers of the Society, and usually are members of the Congregation. 
In this connection it is important to note that 5) congregational 
polity refers to the fact that the group of legal members is the 
final and ultimate authority from which all the Boards of control 
hold their particular authority in trust. Although many questions 
are put to a vote by the Sunday congregation, this is an act of 
congregational polity only on the assumption that the majority of 
those present are legal members of the Church. There is a con- 
stant shading off from one definition to another, and none of 
them is really exclusive for it depends on what conditions are 
set up by the by-laws, etc. Often a Society is formed, and then 
it operates a church service; other times a Church is formed for 
the same purpose and in the same way. This results, as it did 
in the case of the Church of the Christian Union, in confusion as 
to whether to call the group a Church or a Society. Thus, we are 
led to the set of legal definitions. 

The second set of definitions is: 1) A Constitution cre- 


ates the structure of a society (or a Church); it is the skeletal 


framework of the parts, and sets up the operations in terms of 


the purpose for organization.» 


In this sense the original 1870 
"By-laws" are actually a constitution. 2) A by-law is a directive 


of an already organized Church, corporation, or association (so- 


a 


1S sceording to Webster's Collegiate Dictionary a consti- 
tution is 1) an authoritative established law or custom; 2) the 
mode of organization of a social group; 3) the fundamental organ- 
ic law or principles of government of a state, nation, society, 
or other organized body of men, embodied in written constitution 
or implied in institutions and customs. 
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ciety). *° A constitution is usually general and enabling in its 


terms; a by-law may be initiative or restrictive within the frame- 


17 


work of the constitution. 3) It is the intention of an Amend- 


ment to alter by addition, or by modification even to the extent 


of completely replacing, any section of a constitution or by-law. +® 


after many amendments, it is often necessary to 4) resort to 


19 tis is an intention to simplify 


codification of the by-laws. 
and systematize for clarity and convenience; no changes should be 


intended. 


ae The Religious Society 


"In September, 1870, a Religious Society was organized by 
the engagement of Rev. Dr. Kerr as preacher, and the election of 
a temporary executive committee... .atreasurer... . anda 
temporary finance committee. ...." This is the initial step 
in the formation of the Church of the Christian Union, and it is : i 
admittedly temporary. Their first public act was to conduct 
preaching services. This suggests that the term ‘religious soci- i 
ety' adequately describes the group, for its only bond of union | 
was an unstated similarity of attitude toward religion. The tem- 


16 cording to Webster's Collegiate Dictionary a by-law 


is 1) historically, a local law; 2) a law or regulation made by 
a corporation, or association, or society; 3) a secondary law. 


L?In the Congress of the United States the resolution is 
a directive from the Congress to the individual, agency, or de- 
Partment concerned. It must be acted upon; it is the means by 
which Congress sets policies for departments and agencies espe- 
Clally. Unfortunately a Church does not have the executive ma- 
eoaeeng to enforce and put into practice resolutions of its mem- 
ership. 


18 sccording to Webster's Collegiate Dictionary to amend 
ig 1) to correct, rectify; 2) change or alter by addition or mod- 
ification. 

19, cording to Webster's Collegiate Dictionary codifica- 
tion is 1) to reduce to a code, as laws; 2) to systematize; 3) 
to classify. 


-_ 
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porary executive committee drew up a "Basis of Fellowship, "-° 


which was read to the congregation at the, October 9th Sunday serv- 
icee All those who desired to form a Church upon this Basis were 
requested to send in their names on Sunday the 16th. A notice 
was read which called a meeting to form the Church on the 26th. 
Since they introduced the Basis of Fellowship it was evi- 
dent that they felt it necessary to state in some way the purpose 
of the organization. Assent to such a Basis would also serve to 
distinguish between those who were legal members and those who 
were not. This did not mean that they intended to rule anyone 
out of the congregation, but it did mean that the Church (Society) 
order would be established at the October 26th meeting by those 
who accepted the Basis. In this movement and these announcements 
there were brought together the legal, religious, and organiza- 


tional problems which are interwoven from this time on. 


b. The Two Documents of 1870 


The order of events at the meeting on the 26th of October, 
1870, was as follows: Dr. Kerr made some remarks on the occasion 
and history of the movement; the Basis of Fellowship was presented 
and unanimously adopted; those present signed the Basis; then it 
was resolved that these signers, together with those who, though 
not personally present had submitted their names and did subse- 
quently sign, should constitute the membership of the Church. 


21 


Then the By-laws, as the order of the Church, were read. 


Note the order of these events: first, the basis of Fel- 
lowship is adopted by the group, then those who will actually 
Join are stated to be the Church members, end lastly, these pro- 


_ 
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eeed to organize their Church. The Basis cannot be separated 
from the By-laws because it is referred to in Article 9 as part 
of the procedure of admittance, and in Article 10, as the “stand- 
ard of personal Christian Character in the Membership, which is 
recognized and covenanted in the Basis of Fellowship." However, 
the members could legally alter the By-laws in any way they 
pleased, even to the extent of ignoring the Basis. 

The By-laws determine that the polity shall be congrega- 
tional, that there shall be a spiritual, legal, and seculer ad= 
ministration; it sets the date of the annual meeting and provides 
for the election of officer; it states the requirements and mode 
of admission of new members; finally, it vests in the "members in 
their congregational capacity" the right of discipline. The By- 
laws established the name as "The Church of the Christian Union." 


With these two instruments the group moved on to the problems of 


operating their Church. 


ec. The First Two Amendments, 1875°° 


At the annual meeting in January, 1875, the members adopt = 


ed an amendment which dealt with the fact that the group was not 
always able to meet on the first Monday of the year. This had 
been a source of much inconvenience, and so the date was shifted 
to the first Thursday. The other amendment increased the number 
on the Financial Board to eight, two of whom were to be ladies. 


This was explicit recognition of the important role that the women 


of the Church played, especially in the matter of financial as- 
sistance. Both these amendments affected only order, not the 
Basis of Fellowship. 
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d. The Amended By-laws and Basis 
of Fellowship, 1883°° 


The annual meeting of January ll, 1883, had instructed 


the Executive Board, which was responsible for the spiritual ad- 


ministration, to consider amending the requirements for admission. 


Their recommendations were adopted on the 24th at a meeting after 
the service, when they were "submitted to members of the Church 
and Society for consideration." 

Although the recommendations appear to be a new set of 
By-laws, legally they only supplement or supersede the original 
By-laws at the appropriate points. The control of the affairs 
of the organization was extended to all contributors, without 
stating that they should be signors of the covenant as well. This 
was a recognition of a difference between Church and Society. 
Article five reads as though it were a new statement of a Basis 
of Fellowship, although it is not contradictory to the earlier 
one. The statement in article 5, coupled with article 6, which 
separates the admission of members from the communion service, 
definitely makesit theologically easier to join, and to that ex- 
tent also removes social pressure. After this amendment was 


passed there is no longer a record as communion service in 


the official books, because the names are now signed directly un- 


der a copy of article 5 from the amendment written on another 


Page. New members now join "after the service." 


aod 


e. The Act of Incorporation, April 6, 1888 
Without seeing the need to make any special provisions 


ee 


for it in the By-laws, the Society voted to incorporate. The num- 
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per of Trustees was increased from five to seven. All other of- 


ficers were continued. The date of the annual meeting was changed 


to the first Monday in January. All these decisions were in ef- 


fect amendments to the By-laws. The act of incorporation con- 


formed with the by-laws in that the legal administration of the 
Church was already vested in the Trustees by article 5. Never- 
theless, one of the results was that the Trustees could now act 
in many matters without reference to the congregation of the So- tit 
ciety. During the period of the construction of the church, how- 


ever, there were twelve congregational meetings, which neatly 
balanced this increased status and power of the Trustees. It 
must be remembered also that now the Trustees legally, in the eyes 


of the state, held the church property and their disposition of 


it could be challenged only as a violation of trust or by removal 


from office at the annual meeting. 


f. Codification of the By-laws, 1894°% 


Again the committee on By-laws formed by the annual meet- 


ing presented a recommendation which looked like a new set of By- 
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laws. The form of this instrument was basically the same as the 

original: name; polity; spiritual, legal, nd secular administra- 
tion, etc. It incorporates the 1883 changes, but in both articles 
8 and 9 refers to the "Basis of Fellowship, apparently meaning the 
1883 one in article 8, and in article 9 probably referring to the 
original, separate one. New articles provide for the addition of 


hew committees on Music, Reception, Ushers, and a provision for 


ee ree 


Special meetings. Fundamentally this was more than a codification 
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for in some respects it altered the structure of the society. Ac- 


tually the three new. committees were merely added to express what 
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was already a fact: the Ushers committee had been elected in 1872, 


Music in 1876, and Reception in 1882. It is important to notice 
that signatures of new members continue to be added to the 1883 
article 5. Yet the codified By-laws were adopted at the annual 
meeting, as though it were something new or substituted for other 
By-laws. 


g. The 1901 Amendment -” 


A special meeting on May 7th, 1901, voted to amend the 
14th article of the 1894 Codified By-laws with regard to the time 
and manner of giving notice of special meetings. This same meet- 
ing elected a new ministerial committee to secure an assistant 
for Dre Kerr. It is probable that this change in By-laws was 
prompted by some of the members feeling that they had not been 
informed of events. The amendment was useless, however, for it 
provided that the Trustees could call a special meeting in either 
of two ways- Since three days notice was required no meeting 
could be called for Monday or Tuesday, by reading a notice at the 
Sunday Service! It is interesting to note here, that when Mr. 
Bryant was called, the Socie extended the voting privilege to 
all who were fifteen and over. 


h. The 1904 Amendment-© 


The purpose of this amendment, which followed an influx 
of new members in 1902-03, was to eliminate the possibility of a 


public objection being raised against anyone. It also eliminated 


the public vote, and placed the matter entirely in the hands of 


the Executive Committee, formerly called the Executive Board. 


I 
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i. The Significance of the By-law and 
Admission Amendments 


changes. The three principal ones are these. Some of the alter- 
ations of a constitutional character were made to meet organiza- 
tional difficulties which developed out of a growing society, an 
altered and more complex community life, and a growing membership. 
The changes in admission requirements and methods were in response 
to increased numbers of people who were increasingly liberal, and 
the changes clearly show a trend toward separating membership 

from the limitations of the earlier formulations of faith. Other 
alterations were made because it was not clear whether there was 
eny difference between membership in the Church or in the Society. 
The desire to include contributors in the management, and the 
shifting references to either the "Church" or "Society" or to 
"Church and Society" illustrate the confusion. It is interesting 
to glance into the period 1904 to 1943 and notice that there ae 
no changes of any kind recorded until the latter date. 


5. Religious Attitudes and Practices 


Led by the liberal thinking of Dr. Kerr the Church of the 
Christian Union was a truly liberal church. Dr. Kerr's contribu- 
tion has been discussed in Chapter ITII,but some of his other in- 
fluences should be noted. At the first he laid considerable em- 
Phasis upon unity of purpose behind different forms. At the time 
of the first communion service he had baptized some adults by im- 
mersion and some by sprinkling. The Basis of Fellowship, in ad- 
dition to subscribing to private judgment and individual con- 


science, reads: 


It has been evident that there were many reasons for these 
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In respect to ordinances: we hold True Baptism to be 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost; therefore, its symbol, 
Water Baptism is left in its observer, to the Conscience 
of the Believer. 

The Lord's Supper, as the Memorial of Christ's Love 
and Death, is the privilege of all Christians. 

It is little to be wondered that such freedom toward the 
ordinances, coupled with his preaching about the evolution of re- 
ligious ideas, should result in the Baptist Council removing him 
from a Baptist pulpit. 

It was never Dr. Kerr's desire to be a schismatic or even 
a separatist. When he was forced into the latter position he 
still continued to avoid formal denominational ties. The great 
emphasis upon the undenominational character of the Church of the 
Christian Union was due not only to this attitude, but also to 
the desirability of removing a cause of friction from amongst the 
congregation. Yet the Church from the beginning was hailed by 
the Unitarians. Dr. Kerr himself was proud to be listed in the 
Unitarian yearbook, a listing which continued from 1882 until his 


death. -* 28 


He was a constant attendant at Unitarian conferences. 
He said in 1888 that he found himself among a noble band of lib- 
eral thinkers from the beginning of the Church of the Christian 
Union movement. -” 
Clarke, Dr. Robert Laird Collyer, Robert Collyer, Charles We 

Wendte and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and others. All those named were 
Unitarians. Under Mr. Bryant and Mr. Mills the Church made dues 


payments to the Western Unitarian Conference. 


i 


He listed them: Dr. Bellows, Dr. James Freeman 
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27 american Unitarian Association Yearbook, 1882-1904. 


“Srpid., 1904, "Necrology." 
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Dr. Thomas Kerr (ed.), A Full and Particular Account 


of the Services at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Church 
Building of the Church of the Christian Union, September 17, 1888 


(Ch Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 89), p. 25. 
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As a Church which was stated in its basis to be undenom- 
inational, the Church of the Christian Union, and especially Dr. 
Kerr, was related to and had great sympathy for other independent 
churches. Dr. Kerr was a good friend of Professor David Swing, vi 
minister of the Central Church in Chicago. Dr. Kerr preached i | 
there on the occasion of Mr. Swing's funeral in 1894, and the a 
Church of the Christian Union congregation passed a resolution 


expressing sympathy and condolence at the loss of so great a man. at 


Dr. He We Thomas, minister of the independent People's Church in 


Chicago, was present and spoke at the laying of the cornerstone 
in 1888 in Rockford. 


Dr. Kerr was not content to have come out of his child- 


30 


hood orthodoxy into some other kind of comfortable belief. His 


mind continued to search for new truth, and in this search he 4 | 


carried his Church with him. He gave lectures upon a variety of 


scientific subjects, preached sermons on liberal interpretations nt 
of religious ideas. During the early period his emphasis was att 
upon the evolution of thought, and the exploration of new ideas 


Stee sss ee ee 


and methods in science, literature, history, archeology, etc. 
While he never lost this, later in life he became very much en- i] 
grossed with world religions. His three trips to Europe had af- i 
forded him ample opportunity for first hand observation, espe- | 
Clally on the trip to Palestine and Egypt. In 1889 he attended 
the World's Exposition in Paris; in 1893 he was at the World's 

Fair in Chicago, and was tremendously impressed with the Parlia- 
ment of Religions held there. He became a personal friend of 


Rev. B. Be. Nagarkar of India. Mr. Nagarkar shared in the cele- 


od 
ee , 4 
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2 rmne details of this passage are based on conversations 
with Dr. Kerr's granddaughter, Mrs. Howard Dick Countryman, and 
upon private papers of Dr. Kerr, as well as upon the other sources 
hoted earlier in this section. 
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bration of Dr. Kerr's seventieth birthday in 1894. Dr. Kerr had 
9 clear sense of the necessity and inevitability of change, and 
so reached out to embrace it and transform it into good. In 1888 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones said at the laying of the cornerstone: 
I rejoiced in the word of your pastor who. gave you no- 
tice that he is going to use new materials all the time. 
You have come to where you now stand because he dared to 
use new material; and you are not going to stand where you 
now are, because he has given you fair notice that he is 
going $0 ee pee. wet Rea agn4 brother Kerr, as you find 
pass cag 
From the very beginning the Society conducted a kinder- 
garten, which during most of the period received the financial 
support of the Ladies' Benevolent Society. A Sunday School was 
soon developed, and in 1886 Dr. Kerr appealed to the members 
assembled in annual meeting to “interest themselves in the Sunday 
School." Two years later he spoke of this again. The School was 
constantly growing and in 1889 had an average attendance of sixty- 
seven. In 1891 Dr. Kerr had Sunday. School lessons printed; these 
were the distilled results of experiments with subject matter, and 
clearly presented Dr. Kerr's views on liberal religion. From 1892 
on the School reported to the annual meeting; this was especially 
true when its operation was turned over to a committee many years 
later. In 1893 the School's average attendance had grown to 147. 
Starting with the Sunday morning preaching service of the 
Religious Society in September, 1870, the Church carried on Regu- 
lar Sunday services. At first these were held both in the morning 
and the evening, and the church year was eleven months long, the 
month of July being a vacation for the minister. In 1877 the So- 
elety voted to have only one service on Sundays during July and 
none in August. In January, 1879, they decided to have only one 


Sunday service the rest of the year. By 1887 the summer vacation 


31h... Kerr, ODe Cite, Pe 47. 
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had been extended to two months, and in 1890 the Church was closed 
for three months of vacation. 

The gradual change in the by-laws regarding admission was 
connected with changes in the reception of membérs and the com- 
munion service. The By-laws as adopted in 1870 was very definite 
in separating the function of admission from the act of reception. 
Admission was by application to the Pastor, nomination by the Ex- 
ecutive Board at any meeting, and public majority vote of the mem- 
bers present. Reception was achieved by public assent to the 
Basis of Fellowship, accepting the Right Hand of Fellowship from 
the Pastor, in the presence of the Church, at the time of the ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper. 

When the changed by-laws were adopted in 1883 the mode of 
official reception was altered. The application, nomination, 
vote procedure remained the same, but reception was by only sign- 
ing the Basis of Fellowship included in article 5. Nothing was 
said about when the signing might occur. This effectively sepa- 
rated "joining" from the Communion Service; it is quite likely 
that the extension of the Right Hand of Fellowship still contin- 
ued. Public assent to the Basis was eliminated also; signing was 
considered sufficient. 

In the reorganization of the By-laws in 1894, admission 

was stated to be by application, nomination, vote (as before), 

end by signing the Basis of Fellowship (article 5 of the 1883 By- 
laws). This makes signing an act of admission rather than of 
reception; nothing was said of the manner of receiving new members. 
Unfortunately the changes of 1904 do not clarify the problem at 
all, except in one way. Application was to be by announcement of 
the names from the pulpit, or printing them in the calendar, or 
ai one week before action by the Executive Board. Objections 
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were to be made directly to the Board, not publicly, and if none 
were made the Board action was final. The finality of the Board 
decision was reinforced by the specific provision that a public 

vote was not to be taken unless some member requested it. Noth- 
ing was said of practices of reception. 

It is clear then, that the By-law changeswith regard to 
admission were in the direction of making it theologically and 
socially easier to join, especially by removing the public aspects 
of assent, objection, and vote. Even signing became almost a pri- 
vate action. These changes occurred in connection with large 
membership increases: 1880-1883, 35 members; 1894, after the in- 
flux of 207 persons at the time of the construction of the church 
building; 1904, after 38 new members were added in 1903. After 
1883 a gradual change was made from admission four times a year 
to once or twice a year (usually Easter or June), and by 1904 to 


once a year at Easter. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHURCH OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 1900-1943+ 


1. The Progress of the Society, 1900-1913 


The beginning of the twentieth century was indeed a turn- 
ing point for the Church of the Christian Union. The Society 
still had its honored leader with it; the Society was large, 
healthy and active. At the annual meeting of that year Dr. Kerr 
remarked, “I am truly thankful and grateful for the sympathy and 
support always given me and I am very hopeful of the future work 
of the church." Nevertheless, Dr. Kerr was aging and the demands 
were more than he could meet, and in June, 1900, he requested 
that the Society secure an assistant for him. At one of the Sun- 
day services he said that he recognized the changes in manners 
and customs and that he could not hope to change nor to keep up 
with the necessity of modern methods in church work. © 

A acta) meeting of the Society was called on November 
2ist, at which time a letter to the same effect was read to the 


members. He wrote: 


I wish to present to you... . a formal statement 
of what I said in June last at the closing of public 
service before vacation. I have reached an age which 
entitles me to relief in the work of the church. The 
great, immanent, and unfolding work which our church has 
done for religious thought and character, and has for 


line primary sources of the material in this chapter are 
the official records of the Church of the Christian Union, and 
Personal interviews with some of the members. Since the sources 
supplement and corroborate one another, no attempt has been made 
to identify either source for a given statement. Wherever: any 
Other source is used it is identified in a footnote. 


“Reported in a newspaper clipping in one of Dr. Kerr's 
Scrapbooks. 
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these many years represented and advocated, ought to have 
a leader with youth's full measure of energy and devo- 
tion. . . + .- My desire is that I be relieved of the sole 
and unassisted Pastorage of the church. ....- I do not 
desire to be severed from my ministry [nor] desire any 
such thing as a discharge; nor to be separated from those, 
who, for the many years of my Pastorage ... . have faith- 
fully and devotedly sustained me in my many responsibili- 
ties. 

In response the meeting voted to carry out his request, 
and a committee was appointed to do so. At the annual meeting of 
1901 H. H. Waldo, the oldest member of the congregation, refused 
to be re-elected treasurer for the same reason of age and the 
need for youth in the controlling positions. This meeting also 
decided to create a new committee, significantly an Advisory Com- 
mittee of twenty-four members. During 1901 there were many meet- 
ings about the calling of an assistant, and the pulpit was occu- 
pied by candidates for a time. In April the Society voted to call 
a Reverend Mr. Haskell, who seemed to be much more popular than 
eny of the other candidates. Unfortunately Mr. Haskell was un- 
able to make up his mind: the Society twice called him, he accept- 
ed twice, and then withdrew his acceptance both times. The So- 
ciety ended the church year in June still without an assistmt 
minister. 

By August it was evident that because of illness Dr. Kerr 
might not be able to carry on even the Sunday services much long- 
er. Another special meeting instructed the Advisory Committee to 
supply the pulpit and to secure a minister. In September, the 
members voted to call Rev. Robert C. Bryant, to begin the first 


of November. Mr. Bryant accepted. 


Qe Rev. Robert Ge Bryant, Minister 
November, 190l-March, 1907 


The two ministers carried on the work of the church to- 
gether until 1904. Mr. Bryant proved capable and things went 
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well for the first two years. In June, 1902, twenty-eight new 
members were admitted. In October of thatyear the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended continuing Mr. Bryant's engagement. Late in 
the year Mr. Bryant became concerned over the long standing church 
building debt. A special meeting was called to deal with it. On 
December 12, Mr. Bryant asked those at the meeting to pledge the 
money to pay the entire debt, and under his leadership they raised 
$7,650 that evening. A committee was elected to raise the bal- 
ance. The Ladies Benevolent Society alone pledged $3,000. The 
payments were to be made in four equal installments. Dr. Kerr 

was present at this meeting and spoke briefly of his appreciation 
of this action. 

In 1903 the Society voted to invite the Congress an Re- 
ligions to meet in Rockford. Mr. Bryant was to select his own 
committee to arrange for this. In the same year ten new members 
were added. However, after such an auspicious increase in inter- 


est and activity there set in during 1904 and subsequent years 


something of a decline. The initial cause of this was undoubtedly 


the death of Dr. Kerr, January 3, 1904. This event saddened the _ 
hearts of many, and friends and admirers came from miles around 
to his funeral. Most of the ministers in Rockford took part in 
the service. At the annual meeting the congregation attempted to 
express its love and its feelings in a resolution which read in 
Part: 


For nearly thirty-five years he has been teacher, 
guide, and personal friend to all who have been asso- 
ciated with [this church]. ... .- In his death we suf- 
fer a great loss, and yet the influence of his life is 
immortal. This church shall stand as the material monu- 
ment to his memory, but the greater monument is composed 
of the lives and character of men and women made wise and 
strong and beautiful by knowledge of him and contact with 
him. The influence of his life and spirit is deathless; 
it will extend to our children's children for generations. 
- « « « We will endeavor to show our appreciation of him 
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by a greater and more faithful consecration of our lives 
to the cause of truth and righteousness, for which he 
toiled with untiring zeal and unflagging hope. 

The annual meeting also changed the nature of the Advi- 
sory Committee from one entirely selected annually to one which 
was composed of the leaders of the various activities of the So- 
ciety. At the same time an amendment to the by-laws was passed 
which eliminated the public vote on an application for membership, 
unless requested. 

The Society continued to conduct its several activities, 
but there was some loss of enthusiasm on the part of the minister. 
The Sunday School was in a healthy condition; the Unity Club was 
still active and in 1907 it had 208 members. The finances of the 
Church were on the upswing from 1900 through 1904, but after that 
to 1907 the financial problems became more and more difficult. 

The impetus of the money-raising campaign to pay the church debt 
carried over into other sources of income: the Ladies' Benevolent 
Society income rose from $1,391 in 1901 to $3,332 in 1904; pledges 
jumped $200 at the same time and total church income rose $800 
yearly. By 1903 the church debt had been reduced from $10, 500 
(1901) to $2,400. Nevertheless, the decline in interest after 
1904 also affected the financial situation, and both attendance 
and income fell off. Only six new members were admitted from 
1903 to 1907; income was reduced by $200, and rental income from 
Unity Hall had fallen $300; the Ladies' Benevolent Society income 
dropped to $847 in 1906. The 1907 annual meeting authorized the 
Trustees to borrow $2,500 to meet expensese 


Partly from these causes and partly for personal reasons 


Mr. Bryant suddenly submitted his resignation, to become effective 


March 3lst of 1907. The special meeting of members on March lst 


accepted the resignation and expressed regrets... The meeting also 
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selected a committee to find a new minister. They were to use 
their own methods, and if their choice was unanimous among them, 
they were not to refer to the congregation before calling the min- 
ister. If they were divided in their opinion they were to bring 
it before the church and congregation. In the meantime the com- 
mittee was to supply the pulpit. On March 7th the committee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Backus, the secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, offering his assistance. The letter also 
called attention to the regular subscription then due, and the 
congregation later responded by voting $20 to be sent to the Con- 


ference. 3 


b. Rev. Thornton Anthony Mills, Minister 
September, 1907-January, 1913 


At the special meeting of members of the church and con- 


gregation a call was issued to Mr. Mills July 3rd, 1907. Mr. 
¥ 
Mills began his work with the Society in September. 


He was a 

very energetic person, well educated, a graduate of Harvard, and 
was a bachelor when he came to Rockford. Mr. Mills was something 
of a social radicel.* The church prospered under his constant 
effort to get things done. He found the society in a condition 
of downward trends, financially and socially; the meeting of 

July 3 had felt it necessary to form a committee of five to do 


what was needed to revive the Sunday School. Mr. Mills raised 


‘See 


Sis renewed with the Western Unitarian Conference a con- 
nection which had been established when the Rockford Unitarian 
Society joined the Conference in 1853. There is no record of a 
formal vote on the part of the Church of the Christian Union, but 
Payment of the $20 and participation in the yearly meetings, and 
the election of Dr. Connolly as a director at a later date indi- 
Cates that it was their intention to belong. The casual way in 
which Mr. Backus brought up the matter suggests that it was an 
already well accepted relationship. 


4mnis statement is based on interview alone. 


) 
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many questfons at the Advisory Committee meeting in September. He 
asked for comments on such questions as: publishing a weekly cal- 
endar, Pastor's office hours, advertising the church, date sched- 
ule for use of the church building, etc. He also urged attend- 


ance of delegates to the Unitarian Conference at Bloomington, Il- 
linois, and at the Universalist Conference at Elgin, Tllinois.° 
The meeting voted to send greetings to the Universalists, and to 


authorize anyone who wanted to go to the Unitarian Conference to 


be a delegate. They also voted to establish Sunday evening serv- 


ices, and elected-a committee of five to assist Mr. Mills in this 


— —- e* — 
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matter. 
In December, 1907, Mr. Mills raised the question with the 


Advisory Committee of how and when applicants for membership 
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should be admitted. This question was prompted by the realiza- 


a ieee 


tion that there were many persons now attending who considered 
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themselves members but had never formally joined; many of these 
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were sons and daughters, grandsons and granddaughters of the fl 
founders. It was decided that the names would be read on the 28th +} 
of December and if there were no objections and the Executive 
Board approved, they would be accepted at the service January 5th i | 
(1908). On that day 116 persons signed the church book; the fol- 


lowing April, 26 more were admitted, and in 1909 64 persons signed 
as members. It must be remembered that many of these were new 


members, but it is impossible from the signatures alone to sepa- 


rate new and old. With the exception of three who joined in 1911 


these are the only recorded additions to the membership of the 
society from 1905 to 1914. Nevertheless they indicated increasing 


Sat this date, then, the church was serving the needs of 
Rockford Universalists, as the Rockford Unitarian Society had 
formerly done. The line of demarcation between the Unitarians 
and the Universalists has been very vague; they are united as re- 
ligious liberals. 
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life and interest in the work of the church. The Sunday evening 
services were given hearty approval, and were financially self- 
sustaining. 

At the annual meeting of 1908 the nominating committee 
stated that they were going to break the tradition of only nomi- 
nating one person to each office and "in an endeavor to make the 
election more democratic the committee had named several and had 
prepared ballots." The Clerk, however, was elected from the 
floor; and the Reception Committee and Ushers were elected by 
voice vote. It must be noticed also that a few years*later they 
slipped back into the old pattern of election. Another tradition 
was broken at this meeting: the death of Mrs. Waldo had kept Mr. 
Hiram H. Waldo, long-time treasurer of the Society, away from the 
annual meeting for the first time in thirty-six years! He wrote 
to those at the meeting "Let us call to mind and hearts the mem- 
ory of Dr. Thomas Kerr, end requote what he once said to me was 
the supreme desire of his life, ‘To find a religion that did no 
violence to a well ordered reason or a sympathetic heart,' and 
let us also sustain the young man who has taken up the work." 

The kind of church that this Society supported was clear- 
ly defined in a general statement published in 1909 on the Sunday 
Service programs: 

This is an independent, liberal church. It has no 

Stated creed. It is a band of people who desire to help 
one another and others, "a union of those who love in 

the service of those who suffer," a society for the pro- 
motion of goodness, the search for truth, the establish- 
ment of personal righteousness, social justice and human 
brotherhood. We invite all who are in sympathy with our 


ideals ang purposes to our membership and a share in the 
movement. 


This faith was implemented by the preaching of sermons on liberal 


a 


Sine program of the Sunday morning service, February 2l, 


1909, 
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subjects at the Sunday services; by continued promotion of the 
Sunday School, Unity Club, socials, Topic Class discussion group, 
the Evening Service, a Wednesday evening lecture series, and by 
many other regular types of church activity. Some special ways 


in which it was carried out were in the continuing, quiet work of 
the Ladies Benevolent Society, not only in financial and social 
support of the church program, but also in interest, assistance, 
and contributions to the Boy's Club, the Home for the Aged, the 
Italian earthquake victims, the Children's home, and many other 
benevolences; the Ladies also bore the cost of the kindergarten i 
and the Sunday School superintendent. It was voted in 1910 to 
allow the Anti-Saloon League to use the platform, at the discre- 


tion of Mr. Mills, during a Sunday morning service. That same 


year the Trustees voted temporary permission to the Rockford Busi- 
ness Women's Club to use the church parlors and kitchen for a ij 
noontime rest room for working girls. The annual meeting of 1911 i | 
passed resolutions on Child Labor and Capital Punishment. 4 

The rising interest and tnaen auton activity which began 
with Mr. Mills ministry in 1907 was accompanied and in part con- 


tributed to an improvement in the financial situation. Income 


from collections and pledges rose from $2,100 in 1907 to approxi- 


mately $3,000 in 1912; rental income was more steady, averaging 
about $1,500; the Ladies Benevolent Society income wanted. some | 
but moved upward to a peak of $2,500 in 1912 and an average of | 
$1,800. There was a small deficit in 1908 which was not consid- 
ered serious, although the Treasurer of the church recommended a 


Pay-as~-you-go basis for the future. The annual meeting of 1909 


voted to raise the minister's salary that he might share in the 
Prosperity, but the Advisory and Financial Committees countermand- 
ed this when Mr. Mills pointed out that the increase was too great, 
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and that because of it they would have a larger deficit at the 
end of the year. He did however get a raise. By 1911 the Treas- 
urer felt it necessary to call to the attention of the annual 
meeting that the standing debt was not being reduced as fast as 


the pledges would indicate it should have been. Yet the Society at 
was in a fairly sound financial condition with regard to operat- 
ing expenses during 1907 to 1912. 


At the annual meeting of 1912 the Clerk reported that the 


average attendance at the Sunday morning services had been 128 
persons. The Sunday School had averaged 52. Mr. Mills had given 
up the operation of the Sunday School in February, 1911, but it | 
had been placed under the jurisdiction of a committee. This com- 
mittee waa re-elected at the 1912 annual meeting. The work of | 
the church continued successfully the rest of the year. Sunday ak 
December 15, however, Mr. Mills submitted his resignation because | 
he had accepted a call to the Independent congregational Church | 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. Three days later the Trustees formed 

a committee to secure a new minister. 

Before Mr. Mills left he presented to the annual meeting 
of January, 1913, a set of recommendations for organizational and 
policy changes. The three most important ones were: 1) Combine 
the building and church funds and income under one Treasurer. 

This struck right at the heart of one of the Society's greatest 
limitations: lack of a co-ordinated system of raising and han- 
dling money. Actually the funds spent for the operation of the 
church were in the possession of three treasurers: the elected 
church treasurer, the Trustees' building fund treasurer, and the 
treasurer of the Ladies Benevolent Society. 2) A Parsonage should 
be purchased. 3) A Social Service Committee should be appointed 


to co-ordinate the social and benevolent activities of the church 


end society. 
The congregation adopted a resolution of good-will toward 
ure Mills, which read: “We take this means of expressing to him 
our fullest appreciation and deepest gratitude of his untiring 
end fearless devotion to his positive religious convictions, and 


for his willingness to grant us the same privilege." The next 


few months the pulpit was occupied by candidates and supply preach- 


ers. The ministerial committee reported at the special meeting 
March 30, 1913, a recommendation that the congregation call Dr. 


Charles Parker Connolly, ? 


then pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Milwaukee. The congregation accepted the recom- 
mendation and formally called Dr. Connolly. 


2. The War, Prosperity, Depression 
and Recovery 


Rev. Charles Parker Connolly, minister 1913 - 1942, 
minister-emeritus June 12, 1942 


The pastorate of Dr. Connolly covered nearly thirty. years. 
During that time the internal and external pressures brought to 
bear on the congregation suggest that the changing fortunes of 
the group are best described by dated periods. 


a. 1913-1920 
Dr. Connolly was called to the Church of the Christian 
Union ministry because he was a scholarly preacher, he had a def- 
inite and concise plan for the Sunday School, and because of his 
ideals of liberal religion and of life. In his letter of accept- 
ance he expressed his interest in the thie aie ihe 


of the Church of the Christian Union: its liberal and continuous 


tr. Connolly was born in Warren, Ohio. He was graduated 


from Dickinson College in 1895, and did graduate work at Columbia 
University. He received his Bachelor of Divinity magna cum laude 
from Union Theological Seminary. He served Methodist churches in 


Pennsylvania and a Congregational church in Kangas; he b 
minister at Milwaukee in 1909. = . Sa 


i 
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support of humanitarian endeavors in Rockford. Dr. Connolly 


wrotes “Surely a church with such broad-minded people and social 
spirit has a practical mission to the city." Indeed Dr. Connolly 
entered into this spirit wholeheartedly for he became one of the 
best known figures on the Board of Directors of various philan- 
thropic and social institutions in the City of Rockford. 

The work of the society and church prospered quite well 
under the direction of the new minister. The Sunday School at- 
tendance rose to 62 by the end of the year and to 80 by the end 
of the next year. The Sunday School was still under the imme- 


diate direction of a Committee, and in 1914 its members were elect- 


ed at the annual meeting instead of being appointed by the advi- 
sory committee. The Ladies Benevolent Society continued its work 
of aiding the church with its socials and expenses, as well as 
its benevolent work of supporting Tuberculosis Fund campaigns, 
boy's club, children's home and sewing infant garments for hospi- 
tals. The annual meeting of 1915 was recorded as one that was 
very enthusiastically and well attended. When World War came the 
Many groups of the church turned to nasimeiini and activities con- 
nected with the immediate needs: war loan drives, Red Cross sew- 
ing, entertainment for soldiers, etc. The Sunday School in 1918 
sent $37 to the fatherless children of France, and spent $20 at 
Christmas for needy families. During this period there were addi- 
tions to the membership every year except 1919. In 1914 and 1918 
ten persons signed the church book each year; in 1920 as many as 
thirty-eight names were added to the rolls. 

However, in spite of these signs of health, the congrega- 
tion was faced with financial difficulty. Dr. Connolly arrived 
at the beginning of a period of financial decline and strain. 
After the peak of 1909 and 1910 the collections had fallen off 


e 
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somewhat; the total income from collection, pledges, and gifte 
had fallen about $4,200 in 1910 to an average of $2,800 for the 
period 1910 to 1919. Partly this was due to the competition of 
war needs with church needs. The Ladies Benevolent Society, on 
the other hand, were able to increase their income slightly due 
to their increased activity; they received $1,600 in 1910 and an 
average of $1,900 for the period 1910-1919. The Trustees met 
the decline in income by borrowing $2,000 in 1913 and $500 in 
1915. 

The annual meeting.of 1917 voted to use as part of the re- 
sponsive reading a statement written by Dr. Connolly and which he 
called "My Creed." Yet it was not a creedal statement in the 
orthodox sense. He said of this affirmation that it was a remind- 
er of personal standards, a joining of fundamental convictions, 
that it emphasized the useful and avoided the speculative in re- 
ligion, that it set an atmosphere of faith instead of a fence of 
dogma. “I have called this my creed... . which I find reflect- 
ed in the faces and in the inspirations of my people ee ee the 
creed of most of you, at least... . each may add what he thinks 
he ought to it... «+ no one need repeat it who does not sin- 
cerely believe it. ...." The statement to which he referred 
was: | a 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 

of man, the leadership of Jesus, the beauty of tolerance, 
the quest of truth, the path of love, the goal of char- 
acter, the life of gervice and the sympathetic fellow- 
ship of the church. 


During 1918 the question of a parsonage was raised again. 
At a special meeting in April the members instructed the ‘truse 


sprinted in the 50th Anniversary Commemoration Program. 
_This statement is not unrelated to the traditional nineteenth 
century Unitarian formulation: The Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, and 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forevere 


ees 
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tees to purchase a parsonage, and at the August meeting it was 
reported that one had been bought with title resting in the hands 
of those nisi who had signed the note to pay for it, until the 
Society was able to take up the note. 

With these events behind them the Society entered the 
year 1920: this year proved to be a very important turning point 
in the Society's history. As has been stated, Dr. Connolly was 


very active in Community affairs, and at the annual meeting he re- 


ported that the Social Service Federation” desired him to serve 
as Executive Secretary with a salary to be determined later. The 
Society voted unanimously to allow him to do so. There was no 
intention either on his part or on the part of the Society that 
he would not continue as their minister. Nevertheless, this 
proved to be a decision which may now be judged to have been nei- 
ther to the advantage of Dr. Connolly or of the Society. It was 
an added task in his already busy life and was a strain upon his 
health as well as a congeumption of his time. This is not to say 
that he did not make a notable contribution to that work, but in 
view of his primary responsibility to the church it was not pos- 
‘sible for him to give both positions equal attention. On the 
other hand, the Society inevitably placed itself in the position 
of actually having a part-time minister, and they did it con- 
sciously by a formal vote. This placed the Society under an in- 
ternal pressure which they might have met if the conjunction of 
external events had been otherwise than what it was during the 
hext fifteen yearse 

Nevertheless, the Society moved forward to its fiftieth 
anniversary celebration that year. The panaiy morning service on 


"pr. Connolly was instrumental in organizing the Federa- 
tion, and was its first president. The Federation was the pre- 
cursor of the Community Fund. 
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October 10th, 1920, was in commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 


10 The words of the first 


sary of the founding of the Church. 
hymn were written by Dr. Connolly and it was sung as a tribute to 
Dr. Kerr. The first pages of the official record were read; this 
was followed by a reading of the list of charter members. New 
members were received into the congregation and recognition was 
given to the nine charter members still living. Dr. Connolly 

read the sermon preached on September 17th, 1870, by Dr. Kerr, 
which was called "The Movement." The service closed with a favor- 
ite hymn of Dr. Kerr's, “Lead Kindly Light," followed by the ben- 


ediction he used at the laying of the cornerstone in 1888. 


be. 1921-1933, Prosperity and Depression 


The major characteristic of this period of the Society's 
history was the growing discrepancy between the decreasing activ- 
ity of the members and the improving financial condition of the 
Society as a whole up to 1929. After 1931 these two trends were 
reversed until 1940. 

Although the Society had a good record throughout World 
War I as a morale builder, by 1919 there were signs of decline. 
The Sunday service attendance had fallen off, and the Sunday 
School had dropped to forty-five pupils. Until 1927 there was a 
minimum of self stimulation within the Society. After 1915 there 
is no record of the Advisory Committee having again been elected 
as was the practice at the annual meeting. From 1918 to 1928 the 
official records of the church include only annual meetings; 
there is no record of Trustee meetings or of any special meetings 


of the congregation, both of which occur in the records before 


Si 


10nhe details of the service are from the Sunday Order of 


Service, October 10, 1920. 
. 
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end after this period. There was relatively little turnover in 
the controlling personnel; the group had fallen away to a minimum 
of attendance and interested persons. 

It must be remembered, however, that Dr. Connolly had 
not lessened his active participation in the humanitarian affairs 


it except that in 1924 he left the Federation posi- 


of the city; 
tion. In fact, his activities were the primary form in which the 
group was represented in civic affairs. Also the Ladies Benevo- 
lent Society continued to serve dinners for varying organizations, 
a catering service which had developed out of their desire to 

make money for church and benevolent purposes and out of the de- 
veloping needs of the downtown area which made the location of 
the church favorable for such activity. 

On the contrary, the financial situation up to 1929 had 
become increasingly better. This is however true only from the 
point of view 5f income. The increased income of the church and 
of the ladies society was used to maintain a building which was 
becoming more and more expensive with age and the changing eco- 
nomic situation of Rockford. It became more important than ever 
to increase income. During the period 1920 to 1928 the Ladies' 
Society income increased from $8,300 in 1920, to $10,000 in 1925, 
and to $10,500 in 1928. The church income from all sources rose 
from $2,400 in 1922, to $4,400 in 1926, to $5,900 in 1929,( and 
reached its peak of $6,200 in 1930. Rent income from the buila- 
ing rose from $2,000 in 1920 to $2,600 in 1929, although ‘thie 


sOurce was never very steady. 


a 


115 ome of the agencies and organizations with which he 


was connected were: The Professional Men's Forum; The University 
Club; a member of the Masons and Kiwanis; Director of the Family 


Welfare Association, board member of the Booker Washington Center, 


the Salvation Army, the Winnebago County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, the Rockford Symphony Association. 
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Although much of this income went to pay expenses Of the 
catering program and upkeep of the church, nevertheless, there 
was enough gained, which added to bequests received in 1923, 1927, 
and 1928, enabled the Society to pay off the long-standing parson- 
age debt. The balance in 1920 had been $5,500 and this was re- 
duced to $2,400 in 1924, and by 1928 the balance had been paid. 
On June lst of that year there was a special meeting of the So- 


ciety to celebrate the cancellation of this debt. During this yf 
period there was not only a money prosperity but the property and 
site values of the church building had risen. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the Trustees were approached in June to rent the 
church halls to a private individual for use as a restaurant. 
This proposition was vetoed. However, the question was atest } | 
at the same time as to whether or not the Society should sell the Hl 
church property. The decision of the Trustees was that they were a 
not interested in sale at this time. i 
From 1927 to 1935 the situation was a confused one: there 
was a spurt in interest, but the 1929 market crash and the begin- 
ning of the depression had an immediately devastating effect on 
morale and a delayed effect on finances. It is at this time that 
the trends of decreasing interest and increasing income become 
somewhat reversed. i 
At the annual meeting of 1927 an International Peace Com- 
mittee was formed as a recognized official committee of the So- 
ciety and it was elected annually thereafter for some time. On 
January 12th, the Trustees voted to accept the kind gift of a 
stained -wiase window. It was presented to the Church by Joseph 
end Lillian Lundholm in memory of their won. It was to be placed 


in the "main place of worship, directly back of the minister's 


pulpit, and so to remain in the building or in any other building 
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used by the society as a church." The window is a beautiful copy 


of Hoffman's "Christ and the Doctors." It was made in Germany 
end was dedicated in June, 1928, on Children's Sunday. 


At the annual meeting of 1928 the Society elected a Church 


Welfare Committee, which apparently took the place of the long 


defunct Advisory Board. This meeting of the members also re- 
established the connection with the Unitarians. It will be re- 
called that Dr. Kerr had been in friendly sympathy and close re- 
lations with the various leaders of the Unitarian movement, and 
that a formal connection had been established with the Western 
Unitarian Conference, made concrete by contributions to the Con- 
ference during Mr. Bryant's and Mr. Mills' ministries. On the 
basis of conversations and letters between Dr. Connolly and Dr. 
Curtis Reese of the Western Conference, the annual meeting de- 
cided to refer the matter to the Trustees for decision. The 
Trustees voted to join the Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association when they were assured that such action in no way 
limited the freedom of the Society. Dr. Reese's letter in re- 
sponse to one from Dr. Connolly clearly sets forth the position 
of the Conference on this matter. 


It should be borne in mind that a local Unitarian 
Church is entirely autonomous, there being no authority 
in Unitarian policy higher than that of the local soci- 
ety. Inno sense is a local society required to forego 
any of its rights and privileges pertaining to proper- 
ties, funds, management, or teachings. Conferences and 
associations are instruments in the hands of the local 
churches to be used in the furtherance of the legitimate 
interests of the local church and the cause they repre- 
sent... . « « Affiliation is brought about by vote and 
by contribution. ... . The church will be a big help 
to liberal religious organization and unity. 


It is clear that "Unitarian" is not contradictory to independence, 


for in its current usage it has lost the nineteenth century theo- 


logical and strict denominational meanings. 
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During July and August of 1928 the question of sale of 
the church building was again raised. In July the Trustees voted 
to accept a proposition of $200,000 for the property, $100,000 in 
cash the remainder in acceptable paper at 5 per cent per annum. 
fhey also voted to use the cash for a new church edifice and the 1 
income from the balance for future church maintainance. The next 1 
month Mr. Antes Ruhl, one of the Trustees, offered to buy the 
property. It was decided to accept this proposal, and to recom- 


mend its acceptance to the Society. The Trustees also voted at 
this time that "It was the unanimous opinion of the Board that 
any sale made should be with the positive assurance that there 


would be no dissolution of the Church, and that no action would 


be taken other than such as would assure its continuation." The 
Society met in a special session August 10th to consider this 
plan. The members voted to authorize the Trustees to sell on the. 
best terms they could secure, to take all legal actions necessary 
to complete the sale, and to report to the Society when the sale 
was completed. There was a full and free discussion and the ac- 
tion was taken with full awareness of its implications. 

The trend of these encouraging signs of interest in 1927 
end 1928 was cut short by the market crash and the general finan- 


cial collapse in 1929. Through 1930 the church income continued 
to rise, but it collapsed in 1931-1932: it was $6,200 in 1930, 
$3,100 in 1931, and only $1,300 in 1932. The income of the Ladies 
Benevolent Society dropped from $9,000 in 1929 to $3,200 in 1932; 
church collections dropped from $700 in 1929 to $400 in 1932; 
rents fell off $700 in the same period. Coupled with this drop 


in income was the fact that ready cash was tied up by bank fail- 
ures. The Trustees had several special meetings for the purpose 
of borrowing funds with which to operate, and in 1932 they decided 
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to try to raise a loan on the church property. This financial 
collapse not only prevented the culmination of the sale of the 
property, but also placed a severe financial and psychological 
strain on the individuals in the Society. The Society was placed 
in the embarrassing position of having to temporarily reduce cash 
payments to the minister, although this was not meant to be a sal- 
ary cut. 

Between 1930 and 1933 the Society had reached its lowest 
ebb. For some time they had been holding only three social gath- 
erings a year; church attendance had fallen to an average of 45 
persons, and the various groups either were not meeting or were 
doing so only occasionally. The Society was struggling desper- 
ately with its financial burdens, resorting to borrowing and to 
the financing of bills by private individuals. There was no over- 
all plan on how to meet the emergencies or what to do for the fu- 
ture. During 1930 the church was closed for as long as three 
months. But out of the psychological defeats of the depression, 
the enforced leisure time, and the seriousness of the church sit- 
uation there arose some attempts to revive the society. 

One of these attempts was the organization of the Sunday 
Evening Club. This was started by a small group who had little 
to begin with other than determination. Nevertheless they planned 
a program of combination entertainment and sermonette, by which 
they hoped to attract people to the church. With the aid of var- 
lous people in the electrical and musicians unions and other 
friends, they built a stage, planned choric, musical, orchestral, 
and other types of programs, and included a twelve minute ser- 
monette. The programs’ became highly successful, financially and 
socially, and psychologically. Until 1933 the Sunday Evening 


Club was the primary "spark plug" of the Society, and at times 
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packed as many as 700 persons into the hall to witness the pro- 
gram. When an attempt was made to commercialize the program by 
radio broadcast, the audiences became smaller, collections were 
reduced, and the financial burden became too heavy. Although 

the programs were discontinued, it must be said they had a good 
psychological effect upon the participants and upon a city in the 
grip of a depression. 

Another sign of awakening was the vote of the annual meet- 
ing of 1932 to hold monthly dinners and follow these with dis- 
cussions. Also during the period 1930-1933 an increasing number 
of new names begin to show up in the elections to the various 
committees. In 1932 seven persons joined, the largest number in 
nine years. In 1933 there were two resignations from the Board 
of Trustees by persons who “recognized the need for new and young- 
er members." 

Such was the situation in 1933: the Society was in very 
reduced financial straits, with its property mortgaged; unableto 
meet its obligation to its minister; the total number of adher- 
ents greatly reduced; yet it wasnot without its signs of hope: 
new personnel, more active interest on the part of more people; 


plans for definite social gatherings. 


Ce 1934 - 1943 


Although the Sunday attendance was still low, the Society 
was becoming more awake each year. There were two new committees 
elected at the annual meeting of 1933: a Library committee, and 
the Post Office Mission. More persons were given new responsi- 
bilites. Under the new Treasurer in 1934 an attempt was alin to 
reorganize the finances. January 19, 1935, an every-member fi- 


Nancial drive was conducted. The annual meeting of that year was 
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recorded in the minutes as follows: “There were approximately 100 
people present at this meeting, which was considered a good at- 
tendance.” The Society was holding Friday night potluck suppers 
once a month. 


In 1936 they sent a report to the yearbook committee of 


the American Unitarian Association. The statistics submitted 
claimed a Sunday School of 45, a constituency of 300 persons, and 
a membership of 150. The Society had sent during the past year, 
$20 to the Western Unitarian Conference, and had given $130 in 
support of charitable causes. During that year the Ladies Benev- 
olent Society had spent $3,600 for church maintainance and oper- 
ations. 

At the annual meeting of 1937, Dr. Connolly reported 
that he was "gratified with the work of the Sunday School and the 
Circles" (subdivisions of the Ladies' Society), and that he was 
very thankful "that the Church had held together under such try- 
ing conditions as they had had.” At the meeting the Society also 
elected, upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, an 
assistant Treasurer, and a Fellowship Committee. The latter was 
intended to be a “pep organization." 

The following January Dr. Connolly again reported the 
good vitality of the preceding year. He pointed especially to 
the large number of members that had joined at Easter, the in- 


creased income from contributions and the better suppers and so- 


‘tlals, and to the success of appointing the younger boys as ushers 


at Sunday Services. In 1939 a new committee was elected at the 
ennual meeting, the Social Relations Committee. 

Throughout the period 1933 to 1937, it was evident that 
there was increasing interest and activity. The Ladies' Benevo- 


lent Society had continued through all the years to serve meals 
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for special groups and on special occasions. Their income in- 


creased from $3,200 in 1932, to $4,000 in 1935, $4,600 in 1937, 
but it dropped to $4,100 in 1939, and to $2,900 in 1940. 


The 


same pattern of rise and decline occurred in the general treasury 
of the church. The depression still had its hold on the finan- 
cial condition of the church for the Society ran at an operating 
loss from 1934 to 1940, and it was only the generosity of the min- 
ister which prevented the condition from reaching a serious point 
during that time. The series of deficits reported in 1940 to the 
annual meeting corresponds to the amounts owed the minister. Dur- 
ing that same period the additions to membership also indicate a 
peak year in 1937: none added in 1933; 2 in 1934; 5 in 1936; 17 
in 1937; 12 in 1938, and none in 1939. It may be concluded then, 
that the Society between 1933 and 1940 shared in the general, 
gradual recovery from the depression and.also was subjected to 

the recession of 1937 to 1940. This did not, however, have a 
marked effect upon the vitality and interest of the major share 
of the members. The upswing which had begun in 1935 carried on 
into 1940, a year that proved to be a time of blossoming for the 
Society. 


The years between 1940 and 1944 correspond in many ways 
to the period 1888 to 1891 in the interaction of the members and 
the requirements of a special task confronting them. As in the 

7 earlier years the Society was. occupied at this time with the 

cv Planning and construction of a new church building. But also 
they expanded their group activities, especially among the youth, 
and they called an assistant for Dr. Connolly. 

January 21, 1940, the Trustees and the Ladies Benevolent 
Society met together to discuss a proposition for purchase of the 

downtown Church building. This was in accordance with the 1928 
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decision to sell at such time as the Trustees should receive what 
they regarded as a favorable set of terms. The Illinois Mortgage 
Company offered $65,000, $10,000 down and the balance on posses- 
sion June 15th, 1940. This proposition was deemed as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected, and it was voted to accept it and to 
recommend its acceptance by the congregation and members. On 
February 2nd, the Trustees organized an Investment Committee to 
care for the expected funds, and at the same meeting signed the 
papers, with the proviso that the Society was to retain the organ, 
windows, and fixtures. On February 18th the members ratified 
these acts end decisions. 

At a social and business meeting, February 2, 1940, the 
Society met to discuss future plans. They considered disbanding, 
building a new church, renting; the final decision was to survey 
the penerenta.te get a wider expression of opinion. A Committee 
was elected to do this, and reported at a later meeting. The 
consensus was that the Society should use part of the sale money 
to build a new church building immediately, invest some of the 
funds, end also pay to Dr. Connolly an annuity. There were many 
suggestions as to the type, capacity, specific details, and de- 
sign of the new building. At the March meeting the members were 
somewhat divided on the matter of building a new church, but the 
Trustees assured the members that they would not act without the 


approval of the Society. In June the Society considered, but 


finally rejected, a proposal to assist in the building of a chapel 


on the Rockford College campus; the chapel would have been avail- 
able to both organizations as a church home. 

While plans for the new church were being formulated and 
discussed by the committees set up by the Board of Trustees, the 
Society also considered the advisability of hiring an assistant 
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to Dr. Connolly. In March Dr. Connolly was in correspondence 
with Dr. Sydney Snow, president of Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, concerning the possibility of securing George H. Williams 
who was then in Europe on a fellowship, as the new assistant. Mr. 
Williams accepted the call and arrived in Rockford early in Sep- 
tember, 1940, to take up his duties. After holding the last serv- 
ice in the old church building on June 16th, the Society met for 
a time in the Burpee Art Gallery, and later at the Masonic Temple. 
Although without a definite church home the Society began to in- 
crease its activities, particularly by the formation of a young 
people's group from twelve to fourteen years of age, and The Kerr 
Club, a "20-40" age group. Beginning in January, 1941, the Kerr 
Club, in addition to the vitality which its meetings contributed, 
organized and produced a monthly paper called the "Leaves." This 
organ performed the most important task of informing all the So- 
‘etetwte members of the activities and decisions of the Society as 
a whole, and it cemented the membership in a way that no other 
activity could do. The importance of this publication cannot be 
overestimated, especially at the time when the Society had no 
church home or other rallying place. 

The annual meeting of January, 1941, voted to authorize 
the Trustees to proceed with the construction of the new church 


building. A site somewhere in the northwest portion of the city 


was preferred because of the lack of other church facilities there 


and because of the proximity to the West High School. **s. a com- 


mittee was selected to decide and report upon design and construc- 


tion details. The limit of $40,000 for cost was set, and either 
New England or Georgian style was preferred. By May a committee 


——— 


12 


The Rockford Morning Star, May 24, 1941. 
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had consulted with Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, +9 minister of the First 


Unitarian Society of Chicago, as to style, etc., and had submitted ( 
their report which was approved by the Society. i 

Unfortunately, during the spring of the year Rev. George 
Williams had been seriously ill and needed an opportunity to re- 
cover. In addition he desired to accept an invitation to become 
a professor at the Starr King School for the Ministry. ‘+ Because 
of these considerations the Ministerial committee recommended the 
acceptance of Mr. Williams' resignation and the securing of a new 


assistant. In June the congregation extended a call to John 


Ruskin Clark}® a graduate of Meadville Theological School. Mr. 


Clark was to begin his ministry with them in September; his title 
was Junior Associate Minister, with presumption of succession. 
At the meeting which called Mr. Clark, the Society also voted to 
establish an Emeritus Fund, which was to be used to pay Dr. Con- 
nolly's salary while he was minister, and later, as was expected, 
as minister-emeritus. June 12th of the following year Dr. Con- 
nolly resigned as minister and was designated by the Society to 
be its minister-emeritus; Mr. Clark was raised to the statusof 
full minister. 

The remainder of the year was spent in the actual con- 
struction of the Church building; the ground breaking ceremony 


16 


took place July 15th; in November the cornerstone was laid. 


13pr. Vogt, author of Art and Religion, is an expert and 
authority on church architecture. 


if 
14, wnitarian Training School at Berkeley, California. | 
| 
. 


15yr. Clark was born in Manila, P. I. He received his - ie 
Be. Ae at Beloit, and his B. D. at Meadville Theological School. bi 
Mr. Clark was influenced by Dr. Vogt, and had worked with Mr. 
George Williams upon a School assignment. Mr. Clark was or- 
dained November 9th, in the Rockford College Chapel. 


16nne Rockford Morning Star, July 16, 1941. 1) 
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The latter ceremony followed closely the order of service 
the laying of ‘the cornerstone in 1888. A copper case was filled 
with momentos and documents of historical value and deposited and 
sealed in the cornerstone. The Invocation read by Dr. Thomas Kerr 
in 1888 was also read at this time by Dr. Connolly. Greetings 
were extended to the Society by the Unitarian Fellowship, and by 
the ministers of the city. In the construction of the building 
the beautiful Lundholm window was placed in its designated place 
behind the pulpit. The completion of the building early in 1942 
made occupancy possible by Easter of that year. The dedicatory 


services were held May 31st.22 


Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow gave the 
sermon for the occasion; Dr. Connolly, assisted by Mr. Clark, con- 
ducted the service. The anthems were sung by the a cappella choir 
of the West High School. 

In September of 1942 the Ladies' Benevolent Society joined 
the Unitarian General Alliance; there were so many new members in 
the Society who were directly entering to the work of the Alliance 
through the Circles, that it was felt necessary to publish an ar- 
ticle in the Leaves*” explaining that the circles were only con- 
venient subdivisions of the Alliance. The Alliance was reported 
to have a membership of sixty-five. The annual reports of 1942 
repeat the story of the previous year in regard to the activities 
of the various groups. | 

The -movement which had gained so much momentum by 1940 
seemed to accelerate from 1940 to 1943. This was due to the def- 


initeness of the task of building the new church, the increasing 


——— 


l?tne details are from the program of the Corner Stone 


Service, November 2, 1941. 


18 From the program of the Dedicatory Service. 


195 une, 1942. 
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self-stimulation of the membership through new mediums of commu- 
nication such as the Leaves and telephone committees, and the ad- 
dition of many interest groups suited to different*ages. During 
this time there were many difficulties in the financing of the 
Church and the building program, but the initial funds had been 
made available through the sale of the old church building in 
1940. The establishment of the Emeritus Fund dealt effectively 
with the problem of financing two ministers, and the sale of te 
parsonage in June, 1942, increased the resources of the Society. 
Collections had increased from $318 in 1939 to $590 in 1942; 
pledges had risen from $2,300 in 1939 to $3,500 in 1942. On the 
whole the main characteristic of the period 1940-43 is that the 
increasing financial resources were coupled with and interacted 
upon the developing program of the Society. During the years 
after 1933, the Society was becoming more active but it was still 
troubled by financial problems. Although all these were not 
solved in 1940-43, the activity of the Society was now paralleled 
by a financial integration brought about by the income from the 
sale of the parsonage, the old church building, the every-member 


canvass, and the increased contributions. 


The annual meeting of 1943 voted to accept two amendments | 


20 


to the by-laws. One established the Nominating Committee as m 


appointment of the Executive Committee thirty days prior to the 


annual meeting. The previous prdctice had been to appoint one at. 


the annual meeting. The second amendment established the office 
of Financial Secretary. The duties were to be the collection of 
pledges and offerings; the money received was to be passed on to 


the Treasurer. One of the achievements, begun during the period 


of church construction, was the integration of the church treasury 


506 Appendix of Texts, ‘ext K, articles four and seven. 
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and other funds such as the Emeritus Fund, Investment Fund, and 
the Building Fund, with the Board of Trustees. This partly solved 
the problem of having the funds divided between several treasur- 
ers. Nevertheless, the Financial Secretary now took over what 
had for almost forty years after 1870 been the only function of 
the Treasurer. 

Mr. Clark's report at the 1943 annual meeting summed up 
the year's work. There was an increase in the mailing list; in- 
creased attendance Sundays; a choir had been organized; Sunday 
School had been better organized and attended; there were two 
active youth groups; the Channing Club, a business girls group 
had been formed; there had been many pot-luck suppers, square 
dancing; other new activities were a Girl Scout troop, a kinder- 
garten during church service, Red Cross nutrition class, a men's 
club. The enthusiasm of the Society and the ministers ran high. 
In the following April, however, Mr. Clark submitted his resig- 
nation so that he might enter the United States Navy Chaplaincy. 
This resignation was regretfully accepted, and a ministerial com- 
mittee formed to call a successor. During the previous year a 
student at the Meadville Theological School, also president of 
the American Unitarian Youth, had visited the young people's 
group, and as a friend of Rev. George Williams had sung at his 
ordination at the Church of the Christian Union. The student, 


G. Richard Kuch, after being invited to preach at the church, was 


called to the ministry of the Church of the Christian Union. He 
undertook his duties almost immediately. With the si artakaitaie of 
Mr. Kuch's ministry we are brought to the end of the planned 
range of the history of the Church of the Christian Union. The 
events after June of 1943 will have to be recorded at a later 


date by another investigator. 
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COVENANT OF 1843, Rockford Unitarian Society 


pe 


Covenant of the Church of Christ gathered in Rockford, 
March 9th, 1843, by Rev. Joseph Harrington, and connected with 
the First Unitarian Society in that town. 

We whose names are subscribed do unite ourselves together 
in Christian fellowship to partake of the Lord's Supper, andto 
receive the spiritual comfort that may be derived from membership 
of Christ's visible church on earth. And may God grant his Spirit 
to help our manifold infirmities, and lead us in heart and in 
practice unto him who is the "Way, the Truth, and the Life." 


PENCE ee 


— oe ae ees laa a 
‘ 1 : 


= oA ache en a 


Those who signed were: Joseph Harrington, Sarah Dennis, I. N. 
Cunningham, James Cunningham, Sarah H. Cunninghem, Samuel Cun- 
ningham, Emily Cutter Cunningham, John Paul, R. B. Paul, W. D. 
Bradford, Catherine F. Goodhue, Ephraim Wyman, James M. Wight. 
And on August 6th two other names were added: John 
Kendall, Sussan Goodrich. 
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TEXT B 


ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION, 1845, 
Rockford Unitarian Society 


We the undersigned being desirous of associating ourselves 
together as a religious society for religious improvement and for 
me benefit of Unitarian worship do adopt the following constitu- 
tion. 

tice /, The name of our society shall be the Rockford Unitarian 
Society. 

Wtike 2. The officers of said society shall be three trustees 
who shall hold their offices for three years one of whom shall be 
chosen annually. 

dike 3. The society at its first annual election shall choose 
one trustee for one year, one trustee for two years and one for 
three years end a successor shall be annually chosen to fill the 
vacancy that may exist by reason of the expiration of the term 
of office, death, resignation, or removal of trustees. 

Article ¥. After the first election the annual election of the 
trustees shall be held on the econ day of Satindey 7 
in every year. 
ek s. The trustees shall appoint one of their members as Pres- 
ident of their boards and shall also appoint a Clerk who shall 
be the clerk of the society. 

wai ¢. It shall be the duty of the trustees to provide a place 


of worship of said society and to employ a minister -whese-duty— 
‘Sheti under the direction of the society. 
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orn 


Wtih. 7. The title of “broperty which may -evem belong to said 
society shall be in the Trustees thereof but shall be in trust 
for said society for the particular purpose for which said prop- 
erty shall have been purchased by said society or donated to it. 

artic 3. All property which may belong to this society for the 
purpose of sustaining Unitarian worship and no other, and the i 
trustees shall not be permitted to employ ministers of any denom- 
ination except the Unitarian and Christian to preach in any place . 
of worship belonging to said society for more than 4 successive 
sabbaths without the consent of three fourths of the Society. 

In witness whereof we have hereto set our hands this 
6th day of December 1845. th 
j°pUAe9. (This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting : 
of the Society, if the proposed amendment be voted for by two i 
thirds of the members of the Society.) 
| 


~ sdb 


nemes attached: | 
Mrs. James Cunningham - Mary Cole - Caroline Wyman - Lucretia M. i 
Starr - Mary F. Snow - (Mary Jane Blake) - Richard Montague - | 
I. N. Cunningham - William Hurlin - Thatcher Blake - Ephraim 
Wyman - Samuel Cunningham - Jas Wight - John A. Holland - Melanc- 
thon Starr - We. P. Dennis - James Cunningham - A. D. Mowbray - 
(J. M. Windsor) - Addison Brown - Herman Snow - B. F. Cunningham. 


NOTE: The items in pen, the article 9 in parentheses, and some of 
the names are written in a different ink and hand than that of 
the body of the text. This paper seems to have been used for 
adding names under date of Dec. 27th, 1860 and A. H. Conant wrote 
his name in at the top of the additional page. Also this paper 
and list seem to have been "Exhibit A" in the court disposition 
of the property. This is probably cut from an earlier clerk's 

bo ok. 


TEXT -C 


REORGANIZED BY-LAWS AND FELLOWSHIP BASIS, 
Rockford Unitarian Society 


1855, 


DECLARATION OF FAITH AND PURPOSE 


Our faith is in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God; and 
we hereby form ourselves into a Church of Christ, that we may co- 
operate together in the study and practice of Christianity. 


ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 


Article 1 - The name of this Religious Association shall 
be The Rockford Unitarian Church. 

Article 2 - The object of this Church shall be united 
thought and action in the study and practice of Christianity. i 

Article 3 - The organization of this church shall bes 
follows: 1 A minister and Pastoral Committee, 2 A committee on 
y= mad Action, 3 A committee on the young, 4 A committeem 
Music. 


Article 4 - The Pastoral committee shall consist of the 
Minister of the Church and two brethren and two sisters. The* 
members of this committee except the minister shall be chosen 
annually, and two of them shall go out of office every year in 
rotation. The duties of this committee shall be the general 
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supervision of the religious interests of the church:-to aid the 
minister in his intercourse with his people; to assist him in 
ascertaining and relieving the spiritual wants of each member; 
to promote a spirit of brotherly love in all who come within 
their sphere of action; and generally to lead in building up a 
true Church of Christ. 

Article 5 - The committee on Benevolent action shall con- 
sist of the minister, two brethren, and two sisters. The four 
shall be elected annually and shall superintend the benevolent 
action of the church. 

Article 6 - The committee on the Young shall consist of 
the Minister, the Superintendent of the Sunday School, and the 
teachers of the Sunday School. The Superintendent shall be 
chosen annually by the church, and the teachers appointed by him 
in conjunction with the minister. 

Article 7 - The Sunday School is a branch of the church. 
Its aim shall be to awaken the religious nature of the Children, 
and train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Article 8 - The Music committee shall consist of three 
members to be elected annually. Their duties shall be to pro- 
vide suitable music at all regular meetings of the Church, and 
to take such steps as may be advisable to preserve the simplicity 
and increase the efficiency of this part of the worship. 

Article 9 - There shall be an annual meeting on the sec- 


ond Saturd in December, at which all of the above annual offices 
shall be filled. At the same meeting, or at an adjournment there- 
of, detailed reports shall be made by the various committees show- 


ing the history of the past year, and containing any suggestions 
which may be deemed useful for the future. 


Article 10 - Any persons wishing to unite with this Church 


shall signify their desire to the Minister, and all the members 


shall be ready at all times to act as the medium of such commu- 
nications. 


Article ll = Any person wishing to unite with this Church 


may dO so either by signing the Declaration of Faith and Purpose 
in the Church book, and without a more public profession, or by 
publicly adopting the Church covenant. 


Article 12 - The ordinance of Baptism may be administered 


to either infants or adults, in the mode that may be preferred. 

Article 13 - Whenever the Lord's Supper is to be admin- 
istered an invitation shall be publicly extended to all who love 
the Saviour, and desire to remember him in this way, to commune 
with this church. 

Article 14 - These articles may be altered at any annual 
meeting, or at any time at a meeting called for the purpose by 
the Pastoral committee, in which call the proposed alteration 
shall be stated. No alteration to take effect except by a vote 
of two-thirds of those present. 


Names of signors of this covenant: 
John Murray - James Cunningham - Sally M. Cunningham - Nancy G. 


Cunningham - Emily C. Cunningham - James M. Wight - Rhoda Wight - 
Ephraim Wyman - Caroline Wyman - Mary Cole - A. E. Hawkes = Emily 
Cobern - Herman Snow - Mary F. Snow - Melancthon Starr - Lucretia 
M. Starr - Mary A- Warren - Charles W. Clark - Augusta Clark - 

Addison Brown - Emiline M. Fowler - Mrs. P. L. Milliken - Mrs. P. 
Howes - Aurilla S. Blinn - Mrs. Burpee - Catherine F. Holland. 
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TEXT D 


COVENANT ADOPTED WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1856, 
Rockford Unitarian Society 


My friend and brother:- 


You present yourself here wishing to profess your faith 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, and to Unite with this 
Christian Church. ' 

I ask, therefore, Do you believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God? And is it your heart's desire and fervent wish 
to become a faithful disciple of our Lord and Saviour. 

We then receive you gladly into our number; we welcome 
you to the communion of Christian hearts; we earnestly desire to 
sympathize with you, and will endeavor to watch over you and sup- 
port in the trials of life and the work of duty. And we engage 
to unite with you in the diligent use of Christian ordinances, 
end to yield obedience to all truth which shall be made known to 
us as our duty, the Lord assisting us by his spirit and Grace. 
And may God, our Father, grant that his union, formed on earth 
may be continued in heaven. And fit us for the fellowship of 
the Saints in light. Amen. 


TEXT E 


INVITATION TO THE FIRST COMMUNION SERVICE, Sunday, 
November 13, 1870, Church of the Christian Union 


As I desire to have the nature of the Communion Service 
of the Church of the Christian Union understood, I have written 
out this invitation, which I address to all whom it may concern. 
If there be any friends, neighbors, or strangers here, whether 
they belong to the outward Church of Christ or not, but who may 
belong to Himself by faith, I invite them to the afternoon feast 
of the Lord. For although the Church, for form's sake, and pro- 
priety's sake, administers the Lord's Supper, the Church does 
not own it, any more than it owns the Bible, or the Love of God 
itself: The Lord's Supper belongs to every individual who cleaves 
to the Savior, and I make the invitation of this Church, with 
the consent of the Brotherhood, to all who have conscious reli- 
ance upon the Lord gesus. You are competent to judge, dear 
friends, whether, sinful as you are, and unworthy as you are, you 
look to Jesus for inspiration, strength, and salvation; and all 


who do, I invite to sit with us and partake of these emblems of 
Mercy and Love. 


TEXT F 


ORIGINAL BAPTISMAL FORM USED BY DR. KERR, 
November 13, 1870 


As your profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
your sacred engagement to cleave to Him in all the ways of the 
Christian Life, I lay this emblem on your head (the administrator 
dipping his fingers in the Font and laying them on the head of 
the individual) baptizing you in the name of the Father, of the 
son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


(Two persons were baptized that day by immersion, but the 
Seme verbal formula was used.) 


TEXT G 


THE BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP ADOPTED OCTOBER 26, 1870, 
The Church of the Christian Union 


We, the subscribers, do hereby associate ourselves to- 
gether, taking our place in the Brotherhood of the Church of 
Christ, on the following Basis: 

1. In the exercise of the freedom of the individual con- 
science, independently of Traditional and Conventional interpre- 
tations of Divine Truth, we acknowledge the sole authority of 
our Faith and Practice as Christians, to be the Revealed Word of 
God; thus accepting unincumbered, the sweet simplicity of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


2. Our purpose is, with sincere and fervent trust in God's 


helping, to strive after a growing likeness to Christ, who is the 


Divine original of the Christian character, seeking, in the Love, 
wherewith He hath loved us, that our fellow-men also, be brought 


to accept Him, as their Inspiration to the Christian Manhood and 
in the maintainance of the Public Preaching of the Gospel, with 


all other Christian Activities, to promote the interests of 
Christianity, and the diffusion of Pure Religion, as taught and 
lived by the Savior of Men. Therefore, in recognizing the right 
of Private Judgment, and the sacredness of the Individual Con- 
science, we require no assent to any further Doctrinal statement; 
welgoming all, who, by the acceptance of this Basis, by the 
Christian life, and its Fraternal Co-operation, desire to asso- 
ciate themselves with us, in advancing the Kingdom of God. 

In respect to ordinances: we hold True Baptism to be the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost; therefore, its symbol, Water Baptism 
is left in its observance, to the Conscience of the Believer. 

The Lord's Supper, as the Memorial of Christ's Love and 
Death, is the privilege of all Christians. 
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BY-LAWS ADOPTED AT THE ORGANIZATION MEETING, OCTOBER 26, 
Church of the Christian Union 


TEXT H 


1870, 


lst Name - The name of the organization shall be "The 
Church of the Christian Union." 


2nd Polity - The polity of the Church shall be congrega- 
tional; the discussion and decision of its affairs to be con- 


ducted by the open and free participation of its members. 


3rd Spiritual - The spiritual administration shall be 
through a Pastor, and six members of the Church forming an Execu- 
tive Board, three members of which shall be elected at each an- 


nual meeting. 


4th Secular - The Secular administration of the Church 
shall be through the following officers: A Clerk, who shall keep 


the records of the Church, 


and a Treasurer, 


each of whom shall 


be elected for one year; and a Financial Board of six persons 
chosen from the members of the Church and Congergation, a major- 


ity of whom shall be members of the Church. , 
Financial Board shall be elected at each annual meeting. 


Three members of the 


5th Legal - The Legal Administration of the Church shall 
be vested in a Board of Trustees composed of five persons, a ma- 
jority of whom shall be chosen from the members of the Church. 
Three members shall be elected every other year, and two members 


on the alternate year. 


6th Annual Meeting - The Annual Meeting of the Church 
shall be held on the first Monday in January in each year with 
the exception of the year 1871. 


7th Election of Officers - The election of officers shall 


take place at the annual meetings of the Church, every member to 
be entitled to vote. The Pastor shall give one month's notice 
before his resignation shall take effect, and shall receive one 
month's notice before his services shall be dispensed with. All 


other officers, excepting at the first election, to be chosen for 
two years unless otherwise provided. 


Sth Admission to Membership - Admission to membership in 
the Church shall be by application to the Pastor, by nomination 
of the Executive Board at any meeting and the vote of a majority 


of the members present. 


9th Receiving of Members - Members shall be received into 


the Church by their assent to the Basis of Fellowship, and the 
_ extending to them of the Right Hand of Fellowship by the Pastor, 


in the presence of the Church, 


of the Lord's Supper. 


at the time of the administration 


10th Discipline - The Discipline of the church shalt a 


vested in the members in their congregational capacity, the cir- 
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cumstances in any case to be sufficient warrant for such action 
as shall be decided the best for the maintainance of the. standard 
of personal Christian Character in the Membership, which is recog- 
nized and covenanted in the “Basis of Christian Fellowship." 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS, ADOPTED JANUARY 7, 1875, 
The Church of the Christian Union 
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First Amendment to the Constitution: Hereafter the Financial Board 


shall consist of eight (8) persons, two (2) of whom shall be ILa- 


Second Amendment to the Constitution of the Church: Hereafter the 
Regular Annual Meeting shall be held on the first Thursday of 


each year. en 


TEXT J 


AMENDED BY-LAWS, ADOPTED JANUARY 24, 1883, 
Church of the Christian Union 


The Executive Board... .- to whom at the annual meeting i 
of the Church, January ll, 1883, was committed the consideration 
of amending the order of the Church on the admission of members f 
would recommend for adoption by the church the following: 


lst That the designation of the organization be "The 
Church and Society of the Christian Union." 
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2 That contributors toward defraying the expenses of the 
organization shall have a voice in the management and be eligible 
to hold office in the administration of its business affairs. 
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3 That the Executive Board by whom nominations for ad- 
mission into the Church are made, shall meet at the call of the 


Pastor in the first week of each of the months of January, April, 
July and October. 
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4 That admission into the Church shall be by vote of the 


members of the Church and by the signing of the following Basis 
of Church Fellowship. | 


we « ae 
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S We whose names are set down by us on this page, having 
been admitted into the membership of the Church, by vote of its 
members, being in full sympathy with them, in the spirit and 

J method of a Liberal and undenominational understanding of Reli- 
gious Truth and the working Principles of the Christian Character 
pledge ourselves to maintain the interests, and to promote the 


usefulness of the Church and Society, by all the means in our 
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6 That the Clerk be instructed to engross this Basis of 
Church Fellowship on the Records, so that the signatures of the 
members, as they are admitted into the Church may be appended 
thereto. 


Rockford January 22, 1883 C. W. Brown, L. A. Weyburn, d. 5S. 
Ticknor, A. Paxson, Melancthon Starr, Thomas Kerr (Henry Sears | 
being in California). 


January 24, 1883 At a meeting of the Church called at the close 
of the public service in the Opera House the foregoing recommen- 
dations were submitted to the members of the Church and Society | 
of the Christian Union for consideration and the same was voted 
upon and unanimously adopted. A 


D. H. Ferguson, Clerk 


TEXT K 


CODIFIED BY-LAWS, ADOPTED JANUARY 26, 1894 
Church of the Christian Union 


January 26th, 1894 Annual Meeting. Dr. Thomas Kerr presented the 
following: “Your committee on By-Laws heretofore appointed would _. : 
report the Following Rules and By-Laws for adoption”: i 


First; Name. The name of the organization shall be "The Church 
of the Christian Union of Rockford, Illinois." 


Second: Polity. The polity of the church shall be congregational; | 
the discussion and decision of its affairs to be conducted by the 
open and free participation of the members. 


Third: Spiritual. The spiritual administration of the church 
Shall be through a Pastor and six members of the Church forming 

an Executive Board who shall hold their respective,offices for 

the term of two years. Four members of which board shall be elect- 
ed every other year, and three members on the alternate years. 


Fourth: Secular. The secular administration of the Church shall 
be through a clerk who shall keep a record of the church, and a 
Treasurer who shall receive and pay out the moneys of the Society; 
each of whom shall be elected for one year; and a Financial Board 
of seven persons, chosen from the members of the Church and the 
congregation, a majority of whom shall be members of the Church. 
The treasurer shall at the annual meeting succeeding his election, 
make full report to the Society, and shall also make full report 
when requested by the Financial Board. (Amended 1/15/43) 


Fifth: Legal. The legal administration of the Church shall be 
vested in a Board of Trustees composed of seven members of the 
Church who shall hold their office for the term of two vears and 
until their successors shall be duly elected. Four members of | 


Said Board shall be elec 
the alternate year. ted every other year and three members on 


Sixth: Annual Meeting. The annual meeting of the Church shall 
be held during the first fourteen days of January in e@ach year 
‘ 
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upon call of the Trustees; notice of such meeting to be announced 
from the platform at the regular Sunday service next preceding 
the time specified for such meeting. 


Seventh: Blection of Officers. The election of officers shall 
take place at the annual meeting of the Church. The Trustees, 
Clerk, and Treasurer to be elected by ballot, and contributors 
toward defraying the expenses of the Church shall be entitled to 
vote and shall have a voice in the management of the business af- 
fairs of the Church. The Pastor shall give one month's notice 
before his resignation shall take effect, and shall receive one 
month's notice before his services shall be dispensed with. 
(Amended 1/15/43) 


Eighth: Admission to Membership. Admission to membership in the 
Church shall be by application to the Pastor, by nomination of 
the Executive Board, by vote of the society at a regular Sunday 


service and by signing the Basis of Church Fellowship. (Amended 
1/22/1904) 


Ninth: Discipline. The discipline of the Church shall be vested 
in the members in their congregational capacity; the circumstances 
in any case to be sufficient warrant for such action as shall be 
decided to be the best for the maintainance of the standard of 
personal Christian character in the membership which is organized 
and covenanted in the Basis of Christian Fellowship. . 


Tenth: Music. There shall be appointed at the annual meeting 
each year a music committee consisting of three members of the 


Society, who shall have charge of procuring music for all Church 
services. 


Eleventh: Reception. There shall be appointed at each annual 
meeting a Reception Committee of five persons, members of the 
Society, who shall perform the usual duties of such a committee. 


Twelfth: There shall be chosen from the members of the Society 
five persons as ushers who shall for the succeeding year perform 
the uSual duties of such office. 


Thirteenth: The adoption of the by-laws shall not be construed 
as in any manner affecting any of the present officers of the 
Church or Society and the present officers shall hold their re- 
spective offices until the term for which they were elected shall 
expire and until their successors shall be duly elected. 


Fourteenth: Special meetings of the Church may be called by the 
Trustees at any time ‘upon two weeks' notice, such notice to spe- 
cify the object of such meeting and to be announced from the plat- 
form at the regular Sunday Service. (Amended May 7th, 1901) 


Moved by A. P. Wells, seconded by H. H. Waldo that the report of 
the committee be adopted, and entered upon the records of the 


Church and the committee discharged. Motion carried unanimously 
and so announced by the chairman. 
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TEXT L 


AMENDMENT TO THE CODIFIED BY-LAWS OF 1894, ADOPTED MAY 7, 1901 
Church of the Christian Union 


At a special meeting voted to amend article 14 of the 
1894 by-laws to read as follows: 


A special meeting of the Church of the Christian Union 
can be called by the Trustees of said Church'by giving notice in 
one of the daily papers of the City of Rockford, not less than 
three (3) days before the date of said meeting, or a special 
meeting of said Church can be called at any time by the Trustees, 
said Trustees being required to cause a notice of said meeting 
to be read from the platform at a morning service at least three 
days before the date of said meeting. 


TEXT M 


AMENDMENT TO THE CODIFIED BY-LAWS OF 1894, ADOPTED JANUARY 8, 
1904, Church of the Christian Union 


Article 8, amended to read as follows: 


Applications for membership in the Church shall be print- 
ed in the calendar or announced from the pulpit one week before 
being acted on by the Executive Board. Objections to any names 
shall be made to the Board. If no objections shall be made the 
action of the Executive Board shall be final. A public vote on 
nemes proposed shall not be taken unless requested by some mem- 
ber or members of the Church. 
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